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THE EDUCATION BILL 
TYNUHE best wish we can express for the Education 


Bill at the present stage is perhaps this: that 
there should be an end to correspondence about it in the 
Times and, after the meeting of the Party, a beginning 
of serious and businesslike work among the Unionists, 
many of whom have been irrational and unreasonable 
in their attitude towards the Bill. A quite sufficient 
number of letters have been written to show us what are 
the divisions of opinion and wish among the supporters of 
the Government. More than enough have been written 
to encourage the belief of the Opposition that the 
majority is in some danger of becoming a house divided 
against itself. Between dione who ask to vain the measure 
recast at once, and those who want to have it postponed, 
in order that it may be recast hereafter, it would seem 
to be in some considerable danger. ‘The significance of 
all this is easily overrated. Five gentlemen, who write 
to the 7%mes, make more noise than five thousand who 
hold their peace. Yet there is a danger that the five 
may be overrated, and allowed a weight to which they 
are not entitled. As we presume they do wish well to 
the Bill we trust they will now understand that having 
cleared their consciences by making their protests they 
ought seriously to face the alternative before them. 
‘They can make their minds up to rest content with less 
than they would like to have, or they can do their best 
to ruin the Bill, because it does not give all. If they 
prefer the second course nothing will remain for the 
rational friends of the Bill but to treat the Dissentients 
as enemies, in so far at least as this matter is con- 
cerned, 

Churchmen who are disappointed with this, or with 
that, must really, under penalty of proving themselves 
utterly stupid, realise one elementary truth. It is this 
-—that if the Bill is altered in essentials, or mutilated 
of any vital part, the backbone of the majority will be, 
broken. During the general election, and indeed until 
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some weeks after Sir John Gorst’s Bill was in every- 
body’s hands, it was taken for granted that we had 
voted for a majority which was to perform an act of 
justice to the Church. Now we have our majority, 
and our Cabinet brings in a measure. If it fails to carry 
the substance of what it has provided, and fails in conse- 
quence of ill-will and dissensions among its own followers 
its prestige will be gone. With its prestige will go its 
confidence, and more than that. Discipline will be 
ruined in the party, and it will be proved that there is 
no such thing as a cause of the Church, which will be 
shown to be divided against itself. If there are 
Churchmen who wish this to happen let them rebel and 
agitate, but let them clearly understand what they are 
doing. They are enormously strengthening the hands 
of those who aim at the destruction of the institution 
they profess to love. It is, we cannot but think, on 
the whole a pity that the Cabinet has not been more 
explicit as to what it is prepared to drop out of the 
Bill. ‘The plea that there is no need to give up any 
portion till the necessity of resigning it has been 
proved is not good. Experience shows that what this 
means is that the decision will be left to be taken, 
in the worst possible cireumstances—after delay and 
perhaps failure, and certainly under pressure. Work 
done in such circumstances is, by the very nature of it, 
piecemeal and incoherent. Since, however, the Cabinet 
has resolved to put off the act of selecting what part of 
its Bill it means to stand by, there is all the more need 
that it should be firmly directed from without. ‘The 
speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury following on 
the forcible letter of the Bishop of London, supplies a 
direction of particular value. Dr. Benson picked out 
thosé parts of the measure which the Cabinet cannot 
renounce without confessing that it has been utterly 
mistaken in its calculations and is, in spite of a 
vast show of strength, impotent. The essentials, 
surely, of the Bill, are these; that. the Volun- 
tary Schools are to be protected from the unfair 
competition which threatens them with destruction, 
that the Church Schools are to remain Church Schools, 
and that parents are to be entitled to demand that 
their children shall be taught a religion, and not a 
colourless mish-mash Seneudal by an Education De- 
partment. ‘The first and second of these conditions 
cannot be fulfilled unless the Government is resolute in 
refusing to listen to those who are clamouring for rate 
aid. We cannot understand by w hat process of reason- 
ing Churchmen can have brought. themselves to think 
that they can take aid from the rates without destruc- 
tion to the character of their schools. Dr. Benson put 
the whole case in a nutshell when he said that ‘ rate aid 
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was rate management. The Bishop of Chester and 
others are of opinion that it is a mere detail to 
settle how the ratepayers are to have a_ voice 
in the management of schools, and are not to be 
able to use it against the Church. They might as 
well propose to give the chiefs of the Pathan tribes a 
voice in the Government of the North West frontier, 
and say that it would be a mere matter of detail to 
provide that it should not be used for the promotion 
of raids. What is most extraordinary about this inept 
demand is, that it comes from that part of the country 
where the Church has the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining its ground, and where rate management would 
most certainly be hostile. The four shilling grant may 
not be as much as the friends of the Church would wish 
to obtain—but, as the Archbishop showed, it is more 
than the grumblers allow, and it at least does not 
betray the very citadel of the cause. 

As for the third condition we have mentioned, the 
right of parents to insist on a real religious education, 
it cannot be thrown over without giving up the very 
life of the Bill. It was in order that this might be 
secured that Churchmen throughout the country were 
mainly anxious to see the Cabinet bring in an Education 
Bill. ‘To give up Clause 27 would be an act of incre- 
dible cowardice. The Opposition it has met with 
among the Nonconformists was defined with absolute 
accuracy by Dr. ‘Temple when he said at the meeting of 
the National Society, that they had nothing against it 
‘except hostility to everything the Church could use.’ 
It can do no possible injury to them, and would in fact 
remove one of their alleged grievances. ‘They are angry 
at it because they fear that it will be an advantage to 
the hated Church of England. If the Cabinet allows 
itself to be influenced by such opposition as this it will 
give up the cause of the Church—and it is we presume 
hardly necessary to add that it will at the same time 
hopelessly stultify itself. No rate and no surrender on 
Clause 27 are then the main points to be fixed. If the 
Cabinet prefers not. to express its own intentions, its 
followers may still proclaim theirs. As for those 
followers themselves the choice for them is between 
getting at least a considerable instalment of just 
demands, or helping to ruin, not only their present 
chance, but all chance of better treatment in the 
future. 


EGYPT TO-DAY AND 'TO-MORROW 


FANE most important news from Egypt is not, we 

think, the decision of the Mixed Tribunal that 
money cannot be legally supplied from the Reserve 
Fund for the war in the Soudan. Of course it has its 
importance, that decision, but of greater effect is the 
very complete thrashing which the Khalifa’s levies have 
just received at the hands of General Kitchener. The 
details of the fight need not be repeated. It is enough 
to consider the outcome, actual and probable; which 
done, we see that the news from Akasheh is golden news 
all round. 

A few weeks ago there were many who believed, or at 
any rate maintained, that the Egyptain frontier was no 
longer in danger from Dervish inroad. The number of 
first-rate fighting men who came down upon Kitchener 
disposes of that mistake. But it has also been said that 
the Khalifa’s hold upon the enthusiasm, the loyalty of 
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the tribes at his command has been much weakened of 
late; and that we are strongly inclined to believe. 
From the usual course of things, as well as from all that 
has been told of late, it seems more than likely that the 
Khalifa is playing for his last stakes ; and when, there- 
fore, a great muster of his following, led by some of the 
more distinguished tribal chiefs, is routed with such 
slaughter as we hear of from Akasheh, it may be 
hoped that a very telling stroke has been accomplished. 
And whether we look to the combatants on the one 
side or the other, we see how much there is in the fact 
that the Dervishes were beaten by Egyptians, though 
not by Egyptians only. It seems to be forgotten that 
only a little while ago—that is to say, in Ismail’s time 
—the Soudan was held in complete subjection by Egyp- 
tian troops, who, small as their numbers were, had 
established a sufficient terror. ‘To terror succeeded 
contempt after some further fighting, of which the most 
effective in every sense was that in which Hicks’s army 
was destroyed. It is vain to deny, in face of Gordon’s 
vehement testimony amongst other, that for a time all 
semblance of pluck departed from the Egyptian soldiery. 
‘They were right who said it was still there ; but since 
the soldiery themselves seemed unaware of its existence, 
a more ineffective quality could hardly be found. ‘These 
retirements of courage have been observed elsewhere, 
Observed from the Soudan, they were an immense 
encouragement, of course; while, equally of course, for 
official Egypt they were a very considerable embarrass- 
ment. ‘Taking second 
thoughts, and profiting by the disciplinary skill of 
captains like Wood and Kitchener, the Egyptian sol- 
diers are men again; and the consequences of that 
wholesome reversion will be felt all down the Nile from 
Khartoum to Cairo. If, as is commonly supposed, the 
Dervishes already began to think that they had had 
enough of the Khalifa and his ambitions, the handling 
which they got from the NMgyptian battalions in the 
last great fight is unlikely to change their minds, 
Returning respect for the ‘ Gyppies’ will have its natural 
result in the Soudan, and returning self-confidence its 
results in the Egyptian army. ‘This is an additional 
reason for giving importance to the Sirdar’s victory. 
‘Together with the other considerations we have touched 
upon, it suggests a hope that there will be little more 
fighting before the aim of the expedition is sufficiently 
accomplished. After the rout at Firket, and with the 
Indian troops at Suakin, there will be no need of sending 
into the Soudan that small army of British soldiers of 
which we heard so much a little while ago. At any 
rate, no need at present. ‘Till lately, there was talk of 
its despatch in the autumn. But even in the army itself 
there was no great longing for its despatch at all, con- 
sidering the uncertain times in which we live; and 
what is most satisfactory about the Soudan news is the 
persuasion that Kitchener and his Egyptians, backed by 
those stout Indian troops, can do all and hold all that 
is needed till we see a little clearer through environing 
uncertainties nearer home. 

The decision of the Mixed Tribunal against the 
I.gyptian Government and the Caisse does not seem to 
us a matter of much concern in itself. About the 
Tribunal, as well as its judgment, there is a great deal 
that is strange and speculative, but as to the taking of 
so much money out of the reserve fund for the Sirdar’s 
use in the Soudan, that will either be justified on 
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appeal, or allowed to pass without ‘any attempt to 
enforce the judgment of the Cairene tribunal, or else 
it will be made use of instead of some other pretext for 
a grand attack on our position in Kgypt. All depends 
upon the question whether, in the opinion of the two 
Powers which are so strongly disposed to venture the 
attack, the time has come for urgent and definite 
action in that part of the world against a much-too- 
propertied British empire. If they think it has, any 
pretext or none at all will do; but of course we know 
what is meant when the /%garo opines that the judg- 
ment of the Mixed, Tribunal affords an excellent 
opportunity for French diplomacy ‘ to re-open a con- 
versation with England about Egypt.’ It is not difficult 
to foresee the end which French diplomacy would aim 
at in such a conversation, were it begun with the assent 
and carried on with the assistance of the Russian 
Government. Upon the Soudan expedition, and the 
withdrawal of so much money from the Caisse for its 
support, this demand would be raised and put before 
Kngland: ‘Name your day for evacuating Egypt. 
Name any day you please within a reasonable term of 
years, but name your day.’ If and whenever the British 
Government is definitely brought to book about 
Egypt, as the French so often threaten it shall 
be, that, we take it, will be the course. 
Not a novel either. The same 
been made more than once 
left to look after the welfare of Egypt in Arabi’s day. 

On those occasions the only answer that could be given 
from Downing Street sufficed ; for then the times were 
different. There was no Russo-French alliance then, 

for one thing ; for another, there was less anxiety on 
the part of the members of the Triple Alliance to be 
civil to the Czar. To that extent the case is altered: 
and now, according to our judgment, it is necessary, in 
making a forecast of what may happen in Egypt or as 
to Egypt, to pose the following question: If, putting 
aside all matters of detail as to the Caisse, the Soudan 
expedition, et cetera, the French and Russian Govern- 
ments present a formal demand for some fixed date of 
evacuation (allowing choice of a fairly distant date), 

what part are the German Powers likely to play now ? 
Declare that in their judgment no such date should be 
fixed ? or coyly avow that it is not a question which 
they can take upon themselves to decide in this sense 
As to the part which the British Radical would play, it 
is unfortunately too obvious. 

How wise our later armaments appear when we look 
these probabilities (or possibilities, let us say) in the face ! 
However, they are not upon us yet, and whether they 
be near or far off our duty to ourselves and the world, 
of which we have so much in charge, lies plain before 
us. ‘That duty is to hold our own firmly, in Egypt 
and elsewhere ; and, in holding our own, not to haggle 
too nearly over the expenses of an Indian contingent, or 
even over the contribution of a few hundred thousand 
pounds to the work that Kitchener is about, should 
accident or the machination of our enemies make the 
sacrifice convenient. 
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FREE TRADE AND THE FLAG 
\ R. CHAMBERLAIN'’S speech at the Congress of 


Chambers of Commerce of the Empire was 
called momentous by Mr. Sydney Buxton, and not 
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without cause, It is true that his arguments at the 
Canada Club a few weeks ago took much the same turn 
as those of last Tuesday. Still the occasion was not 
nearly so important, nor did Mr. Chamberlain appear 
so distinctively in his character of Minister. Mr. 
Buxton, therefore, was correct enough when he defined 
this week’s memorable gathering as the first at which a 
Secretary of State had pronounced absolutely and 
publicly for a Zollverein between the Mother-country 
and the Colonies. ‘Tuesday, in short, may mark a 
point of complete departure in our economic history. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s overture was guarded by a con- 
dition or two, but they do not weaken its effects. 
He demanded that the colonies and not the United 
Kingdom should take the first step, and that provision 
was both proper and practical. But he promised, with- 
out any drawback whatever, that if the dependencies 
would produce a workable plan ‘it would not be 
met with a blank refusal by the people of this country.” 
Mr. Chamberlain did not pretend, of course, to bind any 
section of the British community. Neither did he 
foreshadow any immediate course of action by the 
colonial or the British Governments. But he implied, 
we take it, that the Ministry favours a Customs Union, 
and that it believes the constituencies to be of a like 
mind. At all events he regards the problem as ripe for 
inquiry, if not for action, and that is a remarkable 
admission for a Secretary of State to make. 

The initiative lying with the colonies, their disposition 
towards the ideal will be watched with supreme interest. 
It is unfortunate that the subsequent discussion should 
have turned on the relative merits of preferential duties 
and a Customs Union, because that question is purely 
academic. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, has already dis- 
posed of the resolution of the Ottawa Conference with 
some incisiveness. Discrimination in favour of the 
mother-country is impracticable, because it would not 
operate ev enly. We should be required to change our 
whole commercial system, by taxing food and raw material. 
In return the colonies would merely lower their duties an 
inch or two, and the result to us would be a commercial 
revolution in exchange for an infinitesimal gain. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, if it has accomplished nothing 
else, has eliminated an impracticable, though well- 
meant suggestion from the economic controversy. ‘The 
Customs Union holds the field ; there can be no doubt 
about that, and how will the colonies deal with it? 
Mr. Robert Reid, the Victorian politician, was obliged 
to remind the Congress that people in his colony were 
wholly in favour of Protection. And the interests 
that have grown up round Melbourne under that 
would fight stubbornly, no doubt, against 
any change. Still Victoria is an extreme instance 
of a  Protectionist colony, and nowhere at all 
do they protect for Protection’s sake. The Australians 
and Canadians are not prigs, whereas the early 
Cobdenites undoubtedly were. It is really a question 
of revenue, as Mr. Sydney Buxton pointed out. Can 
the colonies afford to create State incomes by internal 
taxation rather than by levying import duties? ‘The 
partial experiments of New South Wales in that 
direction are at least encouraging, and the rapid 
condensation of the population would greatly assist 
the collectors. Altogether we by no means despair 
of a move overseas in favour of Imperial Free 'l'rade. 
It is not a case of patriotism jostling interest, for the 
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call of the British market is worth having, and a bit 
over. 

And what of England? The reception of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, if rightly understood, is almost 
as significant as that speech itself. A Cobdenite 
journal or two here, no doubt, given vent to mildly 
feminine expressions of indignation. But imagine the 
outery that would have been raised had a Minister of 
the Crown given vent to such sentiments twenty or 
even ten years ago! The truth is that outside that 
strange survival, the Cobden Club, nobody cares one jot 
nowadays for Free Trade as a principle. Weno longer 
regard it as a new dispensation with Manchester as 
its holy seat. ‘The poor old theory has become 
rather battered by now; it is recognised as no less 
fallible than other human conceptions. he verdict, 
therefore, will be given by the working classes, with 
whom the decision lies, on a balance of profit and 
Now the capture of 390,000,000 consumers—the 
figures are Mr. Chamberlain’s—is surely worth a little 
sacrifice. 


loss. 


And to what would that surrender amount ? 
In actual coin to very little indeed. Observe that cer- 
tain raw materials would escape altogether. We import 
no cotton from the colonies, and the best of our iron 
ore comes from Bilbao. We should clap on a small 
duty on foreign wool, but it need not sensibly raise the 
price to the consumer nor cut into the manufacturer's 
profits. Similarly the argument that artisans will 
not stand the taxation of foodstuffs would be found, 


if tested, to be exceedingly flimsy. If it were 
a question of prohibiting American corn alto- 


gether they might resent a Zollverein and to some 
purpose. But when the effect would be merely to 
favour the colonies, not forgetting the British farmer, 
to the slight detriment of the United States and 
Argentina where does the injury come in? Even if 
the price on the quartern loaf rose by a halfpenny, which 
it would not, the producers would easily recover them- 
selves from unimpeded trade with Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa. <A Zollverein is already popular with 
the Trades Unions, and the idea, now that it is backed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, should make rapid headway. As 
for the derelict Cobdenite, well, he does not count for 
very much. But even he should remember that never 
has a chance occurred before of testing the virtues of 
Free Trade on such a gigantic scale. 


OUR CRIMINALS 

\ J E are probably not making any very violent 

_ presumption when we suppose that our readers 
have already heard more than enough of the misdeeds 
of the four miserable creatures who suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law last ‘Tuesday and Wednesday. 
When the one of our evening contemporaries which 
most prides itself on the excision of all demoralising 
news publishes an imaginary account of the inside of 
Newgate on the eve of a triple execution, and when a 
leading organ of enlightened democracy gloats over an 
equally imaginary combat between a murderer and his 
warders on the way to the gallows, we feel that enough 
has been said on such matters. We will therefore con- 
tent ourselves with merely remarking that of the four 
persons hanged two of the men had enjoyed all the 
benefits of the modern tendency to inflict short rather 
than long sentences, and that the woman was the most 


determined of them all. This fact, however, suggests 
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that our treatment of the character known as the 
habitual criminal is not quite satisfactory to the more 
honest part of the community, and the suggestion is 
enforced by a study of the criminal statistics recently 
published by the Home Office. From these we may learn 
that considerably more than half our convicted criminals 
have been convicted for at least the second time, and 
that of that number one-tenth have been convicted over 
twenty times. ‘The difficulty of even guessing how 
many of such convictions were the result of serious 
crimes has hitherto proved too great for the diligence 
and ingenuity even of Mr. ‘Troup; but, as they stand, 
the figures are some measure of the serious nature of 
the question to which they relate. 

The existence of any question as to how to deal with 
the habitual offender is a proof of the very satisfactory 
character of our penal system generally. Vor the fact 
that such a question can be raised shows that the first 
duty of the State towards criminals, namely, to prevent 
other men suffering at their hands, is performed as 
satisfactorily as we can hope that anything will be in 
this occasionally defective world. A constant decrease 
of serious crime with an increasing population is such 
a satisfactory state of things, as far as the law-abiding 
citizen is concerned, that he feels that he can afford 
himself the luxury of indulging his humane feelings and 
considering the matter from the prisoner’s point of 
view, and the self-constituted directors of such feelings 
are noisily trying to persuade him that he can kill two 
birds with one stone, and by making it possible to treat 
the prisoner as if he was a naughty child, get rid of the 
habitual offender. 

Institute ‘asylum prisons, says one pundit, where 
your hopeless malefactor will be kept out of the way 
and, under conditions as comfortable as may be, work for 
the support of himself and his family. Use your gaols 
as a moral school, says the other, make their inmates 
thrifty by wages, make them virtuous by amusing 
them. ‘The first forgets that the transportation system 
and the milder copy of it known as the ‘ Irish system,’ 
both proved that if criminals are collected together and 
treated more or less as free men their last state will be 
considerably worse than their first. The second chooses 
rewards for sham 
man those very 
virtues for the neglect of which he is strongly 
blamed. Both overlook the fact that punishment 
ought to be punishment, in many cases even up 
to the verge of cruelty; that honest men wish 
rogues to be punished and are right in doing so, and 
may properly expect the State to carry out their views. 
There are many ways of helping criminals, but a 
prison is not the place for doing it. 


to ignore that an offer of sham 


virtues will hardly make a love 


There is only 
one place where a man can learn to be good, and that 
is the world; and if a man is in such a state that he 
will never be fit to be free it is mere cowardice not to 
kill him. It may be the case that no men are hope- 
lessly wicked; though the contrary seems the more 
reasonable view. ither way, the honest man who 
does not feel inclined to suffer for the sins of those 
he dislikes may reasonably desire that the rogue, who 
will in fact never be anything else, should be put out of 
his way, and that with a minimum of expense. And 
the hard fact remains that this end has been more 
effectively served by the gallows than by any other 
form of punishment yet invented, 
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JULES SIMON 


TENHE death of Jules Simon deprives France of 

almost the last commanding figure left among 
her politicians, and, taking a more general standpoint, 
diminishes yet further the already exiguous number of 
her living great men. For Jules Simon was much more 
than a politician: indeed, his finest qualities, those 
which constituted his justest claim to renown, were of a 
kind that hindered him from achieving in politics a 
situation entirely worthy of his gifts and character. 
IIad the deceased statesman been pettily ambitious, 
had he thirsted for place and power, he must have 
admitted that his life was a comparative failure. 
Though at least the equal intellectually of ‘Thiers, and 
the intellectual superior of Gambetta, he never wielded 
the authority of the former, whose lieutenant he was 
content to remain, and he, never attained to the 
popularity of the latter. In the same way, he played 
in practical affairs a less conspicuous part than Jules 
Ferry. ‘The fact is he had too much of the philosophic 
temperament to make a complete success as a politician. 
‘To do this in a country where parliamentary constitu- 
tions are in vogue it is needful that a man should be an 
ideal Party leader, and Jules Simon was too large-minded 
to espouse the hatreds and thus to win the blind confi- 
dence of a faction. He gave repeated proofs in the course 
of his career of how utterly he lacked the spirit of the 
sectary. As sound a Republican as ever breathed and 
the life and soul of the Opposition under the Empire, 
which he flouted with memorable courage on the day 
of its proclamation and attacked until its fall, he 
refused to abet the ruthless harrying of the vanquished 
Imperialists clamoured for by many of the most 
influential of his comrades. Another famous instance 
of his moderation was his refusal to join in the anti- 
clerical campaign led by Jules Ferry, although to have 
done so would have offered him a tempting opportunity 
of revenge on the men who ousted him from office on 
the occasion of the Seize Mai. His attitude in this 
matter, his opposition to the notorious Seventh Article 
of Ferry’s Bill was of immense credit to him and should 
arn him the far from despicable reputation of having 
been one of the few contemporary Frenchmen endowed 
with the virtue of tolerance. His refusal to gratify his 
natural resentment for injury done him by harassing 
the members of a cult whose dogmas he respected but 
did not endorse was as great a surprise to his opponents 
as to his friends, and evoked, it will be remembered, 
from Monseigneur Dupanloup the famous mo/: Ce 
diable @homme sera cardinal avant moi ! 

‘Yoo thoroughgoing a Republican to find favour with 
what are currently termed the reactionary parties, Jules 
Simon was too honest a Conservative to play the dema- 
gogue—a scruple which dimmed the superficial brilliance 
of his political career, however much it may have lent 
it real lustre. ‘That he could have attained to the very 
foremost place among his countrymen, had he consented 
to resort to the shifty practices characteristic of Oppor 
tunism, is beyond a doubt. There can be no calling in 
question his most remarkable intellectual and practical! 
ability. His work as a philosopher was of no great 
originality and has passed out of the memory of the 
present generation, but at the lowest estimate he was 
a distinguished ornament of that school of thought 


whose master exponent was Victor Cousin. As a man 
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of letters he was less illustrious than that other mighty 
Breton, Ernest Renan, with whom he had so many points 
in common, but from whom in much he differed 
widely. Still he has left behind him pages worthy 
of comparison with almost any in the French language, 
his masterpiece being, perhaps, the least known of 
his books, the volume of autobiographical notes 
which appeared originally in the Temps. At once one 
is reminded of his purely journalistic work. ‘I’o praise 
it too highly would be difficult. It is curious that his 
achievements in this sphere as in that of politics have 
scarcely received the acknowledgement they deserve. 
(Juite unjustly his fame as a journalist will never in all 
probability be equal to that of an Emile de Girardin, 
or a Paul de Cassagnac, and yet nothing finer has ever 
appeared in the newspaper press than the majority of 
his countless articles. Similarly the title of ‘le grand 
pamphlctaire ’ has been won by Henri Rochefort though 
during the Boulangist period Jules Simon wrote what 
is perhaps the most masterly pamphlet on record. 
But it was as an orator that Jules Simon was assuredly 
ahead of all his contemporaries in his own country 
without even excepting Gambetta. His eloquence was 
the most persuasive that can be imagined. His extra- 
ordinary wealth of argument, the fruit of a wide culture 
aided by an incomparable memory, and the suppleness, 
the almost Sophistlike suppleness of his reasoning were 
completed by the brilliance, the vigour, and the rare 
incisiveness of his phrase which the penetrating charm 
of his voice made the more effective. 

As a practical statesman Jules Simon showed great 
ability except in the matter of the management of 
parties, in which he failed for reasons already given. 
Thiers said of him that in a Cabinet Council it was 
always he who found the promptest and happiest 
solutions of knotty problems. His work in connec- 
tion with the reform of the French educational system 
was of the utmost merit, and afforded ample evidence 
of his great administrative capacity. After he left 
office for the last time his political activity slackened. 
At first he plunged at intervals into the thick of the 
fray, as when he struggled to prevent the legalisation 
of divorce in France or fought with as little success 
against the system of Protection for the establishment 
of which the present President of the Council is in 
This was almost his last active 
‘To the end, 


the main responsible. 
interference of importance in politics. 
however, his frequent newspaper articles were a proof 
that his interest in public affairs had not abated, 
though he followed their fortunes as a philosopher 
rather than as a politician. ‘The greater part of the 
energy of his later years was devoted to the service of 
philanthropy. Jules Simon has died esteemed by al! 
his countrymen, but beloved only by a small minority, 
in spite of the extraordinary charm he exercised over 
those who came in contact with him and of the unim- 
lacked certain 
qualities necessary to arouse enthusiasm in France. It 
may be that he was too sincere a moralist and too sober 
an intelligence. 


peachable nobleness of his life. He 


RACING 
\ JHATEVER be the shortcomings and the ini- 


quities of the turf, it has been the medium of 
the greatest spontaneous outburst of loyalty of modern 
times. ‘The subsequent defeat of the Prince of Wales's 
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filly for the Oaks was the occasion of a silent eloquence 
more effective than any cheering that could have 
attended her victory; for the cold reception of the 
success of Lord Derby, who would have been an ex- 
ceptionally popular winner if the public had not been 
hoping that the Prince of Wales would win the double 
event, spoke volumes for the personal popularity of the 
Prince and for the loyalty of the populace. 

This is a very prosaic world, and we must, for the 
moment, forget royalty and loyalty to ask ourselves the 
mater eek question how many pounds would put 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin on an equality. For the 
last quarter of a mile of the Derby, the race was 
virtually a match between the pair. Watts waited 
until within the distance before making his effort, and 
then he began to ride his horse in earnest, endeavouring 
to win the race by making one long rush. Meanwhile, 
St. Frusquin responded very g gamely to the summons of 
'T’. Loates, and there was a splendid struggle between 
the two sons of St. Simon. About a hundred yards 
from the winning-post Persimmon got his head in front 
of his rival, an advantage which he slightly increased, 
and he won at last by a neck. It was observed after 
the race that, while St. Frusquin showed marks of the 
whip, there were none to be seen on Persimmon. But 
was St. Frusquin at his best in the Derby? At least 
one acute judge thought him looking poorer in muscle 
and more listless than in the Craven week. He had 
been made fit to race by the middle of April, and he 
had won two races before the end of it; whereas Per- 
simmon, instead of being hurried in his training, had 
been gradually prepared ‘he the Derby until he was, as 
the saying goes, ‘trained to the hour’ on the day of 
that race. On the whole, perhaps 3lb. would be 
enough to bring the pair together at the present time, 
and it would be difficult to foretell which may be the 
best colt by the day of the St. Leger. 

Unless their relative powers should be more definitely 
measured in the race for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
in July their meeting in the St. Leger will be anticipated 
with the keenest interest, and it is likely to lead ta great 
deal of gambling. Regret may be in form, 
September, and so also may Knight of the Thistle, who 
was not only backward at Epsom, but unsuited to the 
course. Fillies often figure prominently i in the betting 
on the St. Leger, and sometimes they win the race. The 
winner of the Oaks is unentered for the approaching 
St. Leger ; Thais, who ran second, belongs to the owner 
of Persimmon ; Omladina, who showed the best form 
among the fillies last season, is, like Canterbury Pilgrim, 
unentered ; but the name of Roquebrune, who defeated 
Thais at Ascot, is among the entries, and so also is 
that of Saint Maura, who ran Thais to a head for 
the One Thousand. In estimating the three-year-old 
fillies of this season, all that can be said of Canterbury 
Pilgrim is that there is no telling how good she may 
be. Last year her form was very bad: this vear her 
sole performance has been in the Oaks, for which she 
beat Thais by a couple of lengths. Thais, however, 
had been off her feed while at Epsom. In Marsh’s 
stable the relative merits of Persimmon and Thais, and 
consequently to some extent those of Canterbury 
Pilgrim, may possibly be known; but all that can be 
said upon public form alone is that, just now, Per- 
simmon stands at the head of the three-year-olds. 

It may be a question whether the three-year-old 
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public form of Sir Visto or Marco entitles him to be 
considered the best four-year-old ; although, on some of 
his most brilliant form, Whittier would be as good 
as either. Among the five-year-olds in training the 
supremacy would probably be pretty generally conselal 
to Clorane, among the six-year-olds to Victor Wild, 
and among the nageil horses to Paris III. It is ear ly to 
judge of the two-year-olds. Some very smart fillies 
ran at Epsom and they had the best of the colts. Lord 
Rosebery won both the Woodcote Stakes and the 
Great Surrey Foal Stakes with Chelandry, a beautiful 
bay mare, though as yet wanting in aud 
splendidly bred, being by Goldfinch (a son of Ormonde 
and Thistle) out of Illuminata, the dam of Ladas. 
Jest and Zarabanda two other very promising 
fillies that won races during the meeting. Judging 
from Lady Frivoles’s running for the Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes, Mr. H. McCalmont’s Sauce Tartare, who had 
beaten her for the Whitsuntide Plate on the previous 
Saturday, may be as good, or nearly as good, 
Chelandry. Again, through High Chancellor, who was 
placed for both the Whitsuntide Plate and for the May 
Plate, Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Goletta would appear to 
be as good as Sauce ‘Tartare, although we doubt 
whether that powerful and lengthy chestnut colt, High 
Chancellor, is a very trustworthy trial horse. Chelandry, 
it will be remembered, was beaten in her first race by 
Eager for the Kempton Royal Plate of £3000; but 
she ran that it was her first 
attempt, and it would be dangerous to value Kager too 
highly on account of his victory on that occasion. 

Looking back upon the principal handicaps which 
have been run off since we dealt with racing about a 
month ago, it cannot be otherwise than a pleasure to 
remember Victor Wild’s grand performance in winning 
the Jubilee Stakes under 9st. 7lb., a victory which 
was still further glorified when Kilcock, who had run 
second to him, won the Doncaster Spring Handicap. 
‘The Docker’s victory over the mile and three-quarters 
course for the Manchester Cup was very creditable ; 
but, at the weights, nothing more. The good-looking 
Worcester, the winner of the City and Suburban 
Ilandicap, appeared to be about to score another 
brilliant victory last week in the Epsom Plate, under 
the heavy weight of 10st. 4lb.; but, within a hundred 
yards of the winning-post, the wayward brute suddenly 
turned on his nearest opponent and tore off his jockey’s 
stirrup-leather. 

England is not represented by a favourite for the 
Grand Prix de Paris, this year. The Prix Lupin was won 
on the 17th of May by Champignol, who was forthwith 
made favourite for the French Derby; but, on the 
Sunday before the Epsom Derby, the French Derby 
was won by Champaubert, who beat Champignol by 
three-quar ters of a length, after a remarkably closely 
contested race from the distance. Champaubert then 
became favourite for the Grand Prix. It was not until 
after our own Derby that an English champion was 
established ; when Karwig, who had run third, four 
lengths and a neck behind the winner, was immediately 
backed at 6000 to 1000 for the Grand Prix, and shortly 
afterwards rose to a rather shorter price; but neither 
he nor the winner of the Oaks, which was also entered, 
As a matter of fact, we have 
now so many valuable races in England that we have 
no occasion to send horses abroad to win large stakes. 
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DUX REDUX 


(So far from intending to resign the leadership of the Liberal 
side, Lord Rosebery was never keener about the Party’s prospects. 
His health and spirits are excellent. He will shortly addressa 
public meeting.—Radical Press.) 


N*Y nay, ‘twas a naughty assertion, 
| <A wicked and fatuous wheeze, 
This tale of my coming excursion 

To isles of perennial ease ; 
Did it issue, I wonder, from Malwood ¢ 

In him is the source to be found 
Whose figure my funeral pall would 

Suit down to the ground 


Was it Labby that floated the rumour ? 
Our friendship was frosty, I fear ; 
And I think he objected to humour 
As out of its place in a Peer. 
Lloyd-George could it be ? he is blowing 
His horn at the top of his might ; 
Though I haven't the pleasure of knowing 
This person by sight. 


Who fathers the fabulous story ? 
No doubt it was due to my ‘ friends,” 

Though they say it was faked by the Tory 
For certain nefarious ends ; 

But why should he want to dismount me ? 
My policy ushered him in, 

And he owns he has reason to count me 

As kinder than kin. 


Anyhow I am here with my party, 
J’y suis, so to put it, Py reste ; 
My health is exceedingly hearty, 

My appetite one of the best ; 
These facts ought to spoil the afflatus 
That bellies their ballon Vessai, 
Who regard me as rude donatus 

And out of the play. 


Ignoring the counter-attraction 
Of chaste Andalusia’s charms, 
I return with an ardour for action, 
A longing for battle’s alarms ; 
All thirsty for blood, I am back from 
The bating of bulls in their gore, 
Having culled a few tips of attack from 
A toreador. 


I admit that our much overrated 
Political system affords 

Little field for the men who are fated 
By luck of their birth to be Lords ; 

But we oughtn’t to bury our talents 
‘Tied up in a negligent lump 

When the people are pining for gallants 

‘l'o go on the stump. 


And indeed, under strong provocation, 
Our Chamber itself has been known 
To discuss, for the needs of the nation, 
Original Bills of its own ; 
What Peer can be wholly resourceless, 
Or kick irresponsible heels, 
When his House is debating of horseless 
«Arrangements on wheels ! Ost 
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NOTES 


Ir would ill become us, as Conservatives, to deny our 
congratulations to the Irish Home Rulers upon the re- 
markable discretion and tactical ability displayed by them 
in relation to Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Bill in the course 
of the past week. We are no ardent admirers of the 
proposed measure, and there is no question that the 
severely critical attitude towards it which has been 
adopted by the greatest and the best landowners of 
Ireland is easily to be understood. The plain truth, 
indeed, is that the result of Mr. Gladstone’s ill-advised 
attempt to interfere, by the Act of 1881, with the opera- 
tion of economic laws is a problem which cannot be solved 
satisfactorily, and that the working of some injustice has 
become inevitable. But the Irish members have shown 
good sense in perceiving that the Bill does promise distinct 
benefits for the men to whom, by reason of the errors into 
which they have duped them in the past, they owe a deep 
debt; and the Irish members have shown also that they 
understand Parliamentary methods far more thoroughly 
than some of our Unionist friends. 


War is to be the fate of the Benefices Bill? Appa- 
rently, unless the Government comes to the rescue, the 
hours of labour spent upon it are to be hours of labour 
lost. Is that a misfortune? Frankly, we are by no means 
certain that it is. True it is that Lord Cranborne and his 
friends have devoted to the measure sincere and devoted 
zeal: true also is it that the obstructive opposition to the 
Bill has come for the most part from bigoted Dissenters 
who, at one time or another, have made cynical confession 
of their hostility to any and every scheme framed with the 
object of enabling the Church to purify herself. From 
this party Mr. Augustine Birrell, who is a gentleman even 
if he be a ‘crank,’ did well to dissociate himself on 
Wednesday. But there are two classes of opponents of 
the Bill who deserve more respectful attention than men 
of the type of Mr. Lloyd George. 





Or these the first is led by Mr. James Lowther, who 
takes his stand on the firm ground that interference with 
property is always of questionable honesty at the outset, 
and, in the result, likely to produce evil consequences. 
And there is a second class, with which upon mature con- 
sideration we associate ourselves. We are no enemies of 
the Bill as far as it goes, and for the moment we do not 
care to criticise it in detail. But we have a strong feeling 
that any serious attempt to reform and make efficient the 
machinery of the Church ought to be undertaken by a 
strong Tory Government and ought to be comprehensive 
in its scope. The Church is a great organisation, a huge 
edifice of which the constituent parts are mutually inter- 
dependent. Piecemeal reform of one part of the structure 
is liable to work corresponding inequality in other parts. 
Comprehensive reform may, after due consideration, be so 
ordered that the necessary changes shall involve no injus- 
tice. The reform of the machinery of the Church is not a 
matter to be undertaken by thin Houses on stray Wednes- 
days. If it is worth undertaking at all, it is worthy to be 
undertaken by the Government as the main business of 
a Session: and there is no pressing hurry about the 


matter. 





Mr. Asguitn’s speech at Reading on Wednesday was not 
calculated to raise his reputation. To allege that the Tory 
reverses at Frome and at Wick, neither of them unexpected, 
showed a barometer pointing to change, was to forget that 
scattered showers do not break up a drought, and that one 
swallow does not make a summer. His allegations of 
‘unanimity’ of feeling touching the expense of employing 
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Indian troops out of India betrayed ignorance or a desire 
to ignore the history of the Liberal Party in dealing with 
the question ; indeed, he is probably well aware that the 
Indian taxpayer is far more likely to obtain justice from 
the present Government than he would be if the Radicals 
were in power. Concerning the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire, and Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude 
towards it (both matters of supreme political importance), 
his language was quite amazingly narrow. Is the man so 
circumscribed in his views that he cannot see that an ex- 
periment in Free Trade within the limits of the Empire 
would be precisely ten times as big an experiment as that 
which we have been making, more or less thoroughly, 
since 1852? 





Tue Government bave acted wisely in deciding to call a 
meeting of the Party, for there is no denying the fact that 
the rank and file stand in need of discipline and reproof. 
Mutual conversation and sober exhortation from the lips of 
the leaders will, it is to be hoped, convince the hotheads 
upon two important points. Of these the first is that a 
huge majority is far more liable than a small working 
majority to be destroyed by internal differences of opinion, 
So much the Party must realise. Secondly, it is essential 
that the minor members of the Party should recognise 
the plain fact that the great measure which the Ministry 
have introduced embodies the sum total of the benefits 
which can prudently, that is to say without outrage to public 
opinion, be conferred upon Church and other Voluntary 
Schools. The Party, in short, must cease to be academical 
and become practical. 





Some weeks ago we printed the prophetic witticism 
of a lady who, seeing on the same newspaper bill the 
lines ‘Kriiger’s decision—Guineas,’ observed cynically, 
‘I thought it would come to that.’ She was a true 
prophetess. The final punishment to be inflicted upon 
the four Reform leaders at Johannesburg is a fine of 
£25,000 each, together with a pledge that from the day 
of their release they will never mix themselves up in the 
politicsof the Transvaal. Having heard and read, not without 
scepticism, many observations concerning the magnanimity of 
the President and the Executive we are compelled to admit 
that, if magnanimity consists in having large ideas, the 
Transvaal authorities are undoubtedly magnanimous. A 
cool hundred thousand is added to the Transvaal Treasury 
which had already gathered about the same amount as the 
first-fruits of the abortive rebellion. As the same ingenious 
persons will probably secure a round sum from the Chartered 
Company also, they will probably wish that these farcical 
revolutionary schemes could be established as an annual 
institution. 





ConcerNING the amount of the fines there is no ground 
for complaint. These men are rich and can afford to pay. 
Further, every fresh piece of evidence that has been 
secured has tended to show that their criminality of inten- 
tion was, from the Boer point of view, heinous. They are 
lucky to have escaped with their lives, still luckier to have 
been spared the slow torture of long imprisonment in a 
South African gaol. They will return to their occupations 
with a feeling of intense relief and, with their return, we 
may expect a substantial improvement in the prices of 
South African enterprises. 





On the other hand the pledge not to intermingle them- 
selves in politics is an unreasonable requirement of the 
Executive for the simple reason that ‘politics’ is an 
inadequate word. We seem to remember among the 
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many strange letters that have come to light during the 
affair one from Mr. Beit who, after complaining a great 
deal about taxation, went on to say that nobody cared a 
straw about politics. But questions of taxation are 
questions eminently political, and a survey of our own and 
other histories will almost show that taxation has 
been at the bottom of every great political movement. 
Taxation was the manifest cause of the French 
Revolution ; arbitrary taxation brought about the fall 
of Charles the First. Again the Corn Law agitation, 
concerned simply with taxation, produced political conse- 
quences of the most far-reaching character. Mr. Beit, 
therefore, was misusing terms when he said that nobody 
cared about politics; he meant no more than that it 
was difficult to interest the mass of men in an agitation 
to secure the franchise for the Outlanders. In short 
there is no possibility of defining the pledge, and it is 
therefore impossible of fulfilment. If, however, by 
‘politics’ the Executive mean amateur rebellion, they 
may be well assured that these clumsy conspirators have 
had enough to last them for a long time. 





Tur news from Rhodesia is in part pleasing, and the 
contrast between the situation after the recent victories and 
the situation a short time ago, may be realised thoroughly 
upon perusal of the interesting private communication 
trom Bulawayo which we print elsewhere. But the news 
concerning the free hand which Mr. Rhodes continues to 
enjoy, and the reports of the arrogant speeches which he 
continues to deliver, are exasperating. Mr. Chamberlain 
would add to his reputation for statesmanlike courage if he 
insisted upon the presence of Mr. Rhodes at Bow Street. 





Tue fanatical opponents of the Turks have seized upon 
the Cretan rebellion as a new opportunity for preaching a 
crusade. Of all Jingoes they are the most violent. Far 
from possessing a desire to avoid the horrors of war, they 
urge, in season and out of season, the desirability of crying 
havoc, But they are in rather a tight place this time. 
Even by misconstruction of treaties they cannot allege an 
obligation binding us to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
another country; they cannot deny a violent and bloody 
rebellion ; they cannot conceal the fact that the Turkish 
losses have been severe; and they must know that the 
rebels cannot have expected the Turks to put down a 
rebellion with rose-water. Crete, they say, desires Home 
Rule. So, we were once told, did Ireland. And _ Ireland 
tried sporadic and petty rebellion, which we put down at 
the cost of some bloodshed. ‘True, our soldiers and the 
Irish constabulary are more humane than the Turkish 
troops ; but the ways of the East are not the ways of the 
West. In fact, unless and until our interests in Suda Bay 
are threatened, we have no more right to try to interfere 
than the Yankees had in the case of Ireland. 

Ir gives us pleasure to offer to Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
an unasked apology for what can be described only as a 
silly mistake of the writer who reviewed his book, The 
Volunteers and National Defence, in these columns. ‘The 
reviewer fell into the error of confusing the translation 
of a passage from Marga’s Géographie Militaire, which 
appears in the text, with a passage cited in a footnote 
from a French naval essayist, whereas Marga was a 
soldier. It follows that his comments on this matter are 
futile, and we are sure that he will regret them as cordially 
as we do. 





Tue constant references to the play, 4 Wanderer from 
Venus, written by Mr. Buchanan and his collaborator, and 
produced at Croydon, with the equally constant ‘rider’ 
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concerning Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea, 
recall two questions which so far as we know are yet 
unsolved. ‘The first is, in several heads, Why Galatea ? 
When was that name first given to Pygmalion’s statue- 
woman? The title of Suppé’s brilliant little opera is Die 
schine Galathée, Did Suppé invent the name for the 
If not, where did he find it? The second is 
Why is a Grecian warrior in Mr. Gilbert’s 
The name must be so pro- 


person ? 
very simple. 
play called Leu-cipp-e ? 
nounced by the exigencies of the verse. 
warrior ever have had such a name? Was a feminine 
ending ever given to a Greek man’s name? Surely not. 
But the French equivalent of the Greek name is of course 
Leucippe. Did the name, then, filter through a French, 
and what French, source to Mr. Gilbert, who from a care- 
less observation adopted the French nomenclature? Here 
is a riddle to be answered. 


Could a Grecian 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Supposing such a 
person as a philosophic elector to exist—would a philoso- 
pher do anything so futile as to vote ?—the political events 
of the past week must have taxed his patience to the 
utmost. We have long been accustomed to see the 
Chamber waste a large proportion of its time, but the 
recent recess seems to have confirmed the Deputies in 
their habit of idling to an unprecedented degree. Since the 
House resumed its sittings scarcely a stroke of real 
business has been accomplished, while during the last seven 
days every single available moment has been squandered 
on wholly unprofitable debates. Not the slightest progress 
has been made with legislative work, good, bad or in- 
different. Every sitting without exception has been taken 
up by interpellations or in other words by party scrimmages 
engineered for the exclusive gratification of politicians in 
search of advancement and advertisement. After a week 
of this sort of thing the most hardened frequenter of the 
Palais Bourbon is inclined to cry out with the vaudevillist : 
« Cest-il de la politique ? C’est-il pas de la politique?” 


‘ Or course these passages of arms throw some light on the 
situation, if it be only to bring into relief its most grievous 
vice, the utter inability of our Governments, whatever their 
complexion, to get any ‘ forrader.’ In reality the difference 
to the country resulting from the presence in office of a 
Moderate or a Radical Cabinet amounts to little more than 
this: a Méline consule, there will be rather more excite- 
ment, the parliamentary reports will be rather more enter- 
taining reading than a Bourgeois consule for the reason 
that the Radical in office is a dull dog while in Opposition 
he is continually barking and _ striving to bite, and it is 
amusing to watch his efforts to get his teeth into Moderate 
calves. On the other hand the Moderates when in Opposi- 
tion are content to skulk ina corner and whine over their 
fate. In office they exhibit a certain amount of stolid 
courage but only for a limited number of months, for sooner 
or later it flashes upon them that there is such a thing as 
hydrophobia and they promptly take to their heels. This 
dog story if tedious is truthful. 


‘So far the fighting has gone all in favour of the Cabinet, 
M. Méline began on Saturday by gaining a victory to 
which much importance is attached on account of the very 
treacherous ground on which the opposing forces were 
maneuvring. It was a field day for the anti-clericalists 
and when they are on the war-path French Cabinets must 
beware. A prelate had been found out preaching the most 
Hagrant treason. On the occasion of the first communion 
of the Duc du Montpensier Mgr. Mathieu had spoken from 
the pulpit of a “ France that slays its prophets and forgets 
its traditions.” Such language might well provoke an 
instant pricking up of Radical ears! In a free country 
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such licence of speech must be pitilessly punished : other- 
wise it was to be expected that the archbishop would soon 
be crowning the Duc d'Orléans and Paris be compelled to 
witness scenes that can only be applauded from a safe 
distance—say at Moscow. This cogent argument was of 
no avail. With more courage than may appear to the 
stranger a majority of the Deputies decided that the 
archbishop was a perfectly harmless bogey. This was a 
notable victory for M. Méline, nothing being more difficult 
than to induce the Chamber to express even the most 
qnalified approval af acts ecclesiastical. 





‘Bapty beaten on Saturday, there was a still more 
crushing and above all still more significant defeat in 
store for the Opposition. The subject matter of Monday’s 
interpellation need not be specified: it was quite trivial— 
as usual—but it gave rise to a debate of great importance. 
The brunt of the battle was borne by M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist Leader and M. Barthou, the Minister of the 
Interior: in fact it was almost a duel between the two. 
M. Jaurés, widening the original discussion, launched out 
upon general politics. With more plainness than he has 
ever ventured upon before he declared that he only 
recognised two parties, the Socialists and their opponents. 
“You must either be with us or against us,” he affirmed, 
thus giving utterance to an opinion that again and again 
has found expression in your columns. M. Barthou 
took up the gauntlet and declared bluntly: “We are 
against you.” No doubt everybody knew as much before 
the debate, but we had grown so accustomed under the 
reign of M. Bourgeois to see the Socialists flattered and 
treated with that it was an immense relief to hear them 
denounced as the enemy and to learn that they were to 
be vigorously combated. 


‘Tue relief was the greater in that it was something 
of a surprise. Since its formation the Meline Cabinet 
had disappointed its natural supporters, who had expected 
of it a firmness in its attitude towards the revolutionary 
parties it was far from exhibiting. Of all its members 
too M. Barthou was the most suspected of a leaning 
towards Radicalism, so that coming from him—and he 
is the strongest man in the Cabinet—the declaration 
of war against the Collectivists was specially welcome. 
The Socialists announce that they are delighted at this 
clearing up of the situation. As we are well content we 
need not grudge them their joy, particularly as it is more 
assumed than real. The Radicals are the most to be pitied 
—if so be that it is possible to pity a Radical. They are 
quite unable to raise a smile. Repudiated by their 
Collectivist allies there is nothing left them but to humbly 
hie them back to the Centre or to sulk in humiliating 
impotence. M. Bourgeois’s army will soon resemble that 
of Macdonald at Aix-la-Chapelle: and will consist of 
himself and an aide-de-camp.’ 


IN THE CITY 


TYNHIS week’s settlement showed a very marked and 

substantial improvement in South African securities 
and if there seems little reason for any rise in Chartered 
shares at present, there is good ground for the recovery 
which has occurred in Transvaal gold mines. The good 
undertakings are obviously just as good as they were nine 
months ago when they were quoted at far higher prices, 
and even if we admit that the quotations of some were not 
justified by their merits there is still room for a consider- 
able advance. We have repeatedly pointed out that on 
the receipt of the first favourable news the market would 
assume a very different aspect, and the result has fully 
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warranted our prediction. It is curious that notwithstanding 
the poor returns which have hitherto been yielded by the 
Geldenhuis Deep Mine there has been a sharp rise in 
the Deep Level properties and in the shares of those 
companies such as East Rand and Consolidated Goldfields 
of South Africa which are more particularly interested in 
the Deep Levels. The shares of the Goldfields Deep 
Company in particular have advanced and there are 
those who declare that they will rival Rand Mines 
(now at 33) since the properties belonging to the 
Company are on the dip of the finest outcrop mines. In 
any case the present level of values seems to point to the 
fact that the confidence of those who should know best is 
still unshaken in the future of the Deep Level under- 
takings. A semi-official announcement has been made of 
the contemplated amalgamation of the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, the Barnato Bank, the 
Johannesburg Waterworks and the Market Estates. It is 
scarcely worth while to go into the details that have been 
published, but the formulation of such a scheme proves 
the folly—if nothing worse—of the launching of the Bank 
last autumn. It is said that the terms imply the exchange 
of five Johannesburg Investments for eight Bank shares, 
the former being supposed to be worth £4 each ; but the 
effect of the announcement has already been to knock 
‘Johnnies’ down to 33, and the amalgamation is certainly 
not in their interests. West Australians have lost the 
activity which characterised them three weeks ago, but 
what news there is continues favourable. For the fortnight 
ended June 6 the Great Boulder obtained 2370oz. of gold 
from 697 tons of ore, which is a very good yield; and 
above all water has been found in the township of 
Coolgardie and on the Wealth of Nations property. 
Increased attention is being paid to New Zealand mines 
and prices have had a considerable rise. The good 
concerns, such as Waihi, Waitekauri, Hauraki and Komata 
teefs, are already very high, and investors will probably do 
better to buy the shares of the exploring companies—the 
Consolidated Goldfields of New Zealand and London and 
New Zealand Exploration—in which they have a greater 
chance of making profits. Much interest will attach to the 
results obtained by the Thames Hauraki Company since it 
is the first deep level mine that has been developed, and 
if it is successful it will give an enormously increased 
value to the gold mining industry in New Zealand. 

An event of great importance this week has been the 
announcement of the fusion of Messrs. Gurney and Co., 
Goslings and Sharpe, and a number of private country 
banks with Barclay, Bevan and Co. The tendency of the 
age is clearly towards the concentration of the banking 
interest in a few hands as has already been effected in 
Scotland, but it is not without regret that one sees a 
historical house like Goslings and Sharpe vanish into the 
oblivion of a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company, and 
there are not a few people who will be sorry to exchange 
the courtesy and privileges accorded by the partners of 
private banks for the rule of thumb regulations of managers 
and sub-managers who are usually far too busy to be able 
to give any attention to customers with small balances. 
The new bank will be known as Barclay and Co. Limited, 
and will have a paid-up capital of £2,000,000, an uncalled 
liability of £3,000,000 and a reserve of £1,000,000. The 
deposits of the amalgamating firms amount to about 
£25,000,000, and Barclay and Co, will therefore be the 
fifth largest bank in England. In consequence of the 
fusion, the power of issuing notes by the country banks 
has to be surrendered, and the Bank of England will be 
able to increase its note issue against Government securities 
to the extent of £384,000. 

While on the subject of Barclays it is understood that 
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Barclay Perkins and Co. will shortly be registered as a 
limited company with a capital of £6,000,000, There will 
be £1,500,000 three and a half per cent. debentures issued 
to the public at 105 and redeemable at 110, £1,500,000 
four per cent. preference stock issued at 107, and £3,000,000 
ordinary stock to be retained by the present partners. 

The report of the Sun Fire Insurance Office for 1895 
states that the premiums received last year less _re- 
insurances amounted to the huge total of £979,304, an 
increase of £19,490 compared with 1804, The total sums 
insured reached £390,774,950, and the losses paid and 
outstanding amount to £546,521, or 55°8 per cent. of the 
premium income. Expenses of all sorts came to 39 97 of 
the receipts, and the dividend on each share of £10 on 
which 10s. only is paid up is 7s. 6d., or 75 per cent. for 
1895. These results speak for themselves. 

Although there was a set-back from the highest prices 
reached during the account, the making-up prices of Home 
Rails at this week’s settlement still showed substantial 
gains. Midland improved 5, Brighton A and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire 4, Sheffield Preferred and Metropolitan 
33, Great Western 2}, and so on. In Argentines the 
feature was a rise of 6) in the 1886 loan on rumours 
that it would receive as favourable treatment as the 
funding loan under the Unification scheme. Argentine 
Government bonds appear to offer considerable attrac- 
tions as speculative investments returning a good per- 
centage, while the debenture stocks of the best rail- 
ways, which can be bought to pay about 3! per cent. 
are also worth the attention of more cautiously disposed 
people. American Rails are lower and unless a Republican 
candidate is chosen with sound views on currency there 
will be a big break in the market. T’urtunately, very little 
interest is now taken in American securities on this side, 
except the best gold bonds, and so we can afford to look 
on unmoved at the follies of politicians in the United 
States. ‘The announcement that a fusion had been effected 
between the five great cotton thread firms caused a sharp 
rise in J. and P, Coats and the shares have been as high as 
2), Guinness’s ordinary stock has climbed up to 620, and 
the only groups which have declined are nitrate and cycle 
shares. ‘The position of the Nitrate Railways Company, as 
we pointed out last week, is becoming critical, for in order 
to keep any traffic at all it must put down its rates to the 
same level as the Agua Santa and Junin lines, and that 
means a reduction in the rates from 8}d. to 5d. per quintal. 

The Continental Metropolitan Tramways Company has 
never been a success in Paris chiefly owing to the fact that 
it was an English undertaking, and it will therefore be 
satisfactory for the shareholders to learn that a provisional 
agreement has been entered into with a French company 
for the sale of the interest held by the Continental Metro- 
politan Tramways Company, Limited, in the Compagnie 
Générale Parisienne de Tramways, and also of the free- 
hold property belonging to the former company in Paris, 
for the sum of £392,800, together with the profits of the 
company to June 30, 1896. An extraordinary general 
meeting will be held at the Cannon-street Hotel on 
Wednesday, June 17, at noon, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the agreement to the shareholders. ‘The board 
recommends, as a fair and equitable approximate scheme 
of distribution, to pay to the preference shareholders 
£5 10s, for every £5 share, to the preferred ordinary 
shareholders £.5 per share, to the ordinary shareholders £3 
per share. 

The prospectus of The Direct Home Supply Stores will 
be issued on Monday. The share capital will consist of 
£150,000 divided into 15,000 preference shares of £5 each 
and 75,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, of which £130,000 
is to be included in the present issue. 
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BELEAGUERED BULAWAYO 

CCORDING to all accounts the effacement of the 
Pe Matabele is proceeding with commendable regu- 
larity, and probably by this time the inhabitants of Bula- 
wayo are in a position to congratulate themselves on having 
escaped from a very dangerous position with their lives. 
At the same time it scarcely appears that the optimism of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is justified by the existing state of affairs, 
whilst he most assuredly is labouring under a very grievous 
delusion if he imagines that he is as popular and trusted a 
leader as he would have people in this country believe. At 
all events, judging by the contents of a letter dated April 
last and written from the famous laager, Mr. Rhodes was 
certainly not at that time a persona grata amongst the 
occupants of that historic fort. He is, in fact, roundly 
blamed for not having taken precautions to ensure that an 
adequate defending force should be at all times present in 
the vicinity of the town, the beleaguered residents of which 
were, not unnaturally, averse to having their own interests 
neglected, their property destroyed, and their lives 
jeopardised owing to the removal of their recognised pro- 
tectors. There is a feeling that charity begins at home, 
and that it was stretching the commendable policy of 
succouring one’s neighbour a little too far when the 
Chartered Company’s troops were taken away from the 
place, and it was left in the hands of the untried Matabele 
police, The letter referred to above, which is from a lady, 
casts a curious sidelight upon this portion of the question, 
for it begins by stating that ‘the Matabeles are within 
a few miles of us all round, and well armed with English 
rifles and guns, and killing every one they can. All the 
detachments that have been sent out to bring in and help 
people who wanted to get into Bulawayo say they—the 
Matabele—fight with the greatest method, and have been 
well drilled, and who do you think by ?—the native police 
whom the Chartered Company trusted and gave guns to. 
Every one here is most indignant at the unprotected 
casual way this place has been left. . . instead of staying 
to protect the lives and interests of the people here... 
All that can be done is to send out small detachments if 
really necessary, as people seem to be of the opinion that 
as the Matabele see this town so well prepared they won't 
attack us. They have heaps of spies, and you can imagine 
the state of tension one’s nerves are in, never knowing if 
they mean to rush us, as there are four thousand well- 
armed men within a few miles now. Still most of us are 
getting quite accustomed to it all, and I only hope when 
the time comes, if they do attack us, people will keep as 
cool as they ought to. What I shall hate so will be that 
all the women are to be shut up in the building, for I 
would much rather know what was going on. It is an 
awful time, all our lives hanging on a thread. 

‘The laager hospital is very full, but, of course, there is 
the other one, and this does not hold more than about 
thirty, the poor fellows suffering from fever appearing to 
want something every minute. All the nurses wear white 
aprons and caps, and the red cross on their arm. Besides 
the “hospital,” there is a big hail simply crammed with 
women and children sleeping on the ground. The children 
howl nearly all the night, and two nurses have to try to 
keep order there.’ . . . ‘Then all the cattle are dying of 
rinderpest, and I only hope some awful plague will not 
break out, but the whole place smells of dead animals.’ . . 
‘You would hardly credit all the devastation and cruelty 
that is going on; it really seems like a second Indian 
Mutiny. They killed one whole family a little way out on 
a farm. The man was killed at his writing table, his wife 


had been battle-axed on the floor near him, one little girl 
at the door, and another half roasted, a son in the cow- 
house. 


It is all too sickening, but this is one of many 
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eases. I don’t think they could surprise us here, as men 
are always on duty on the high buildings, and can see for 
five or six miles round; if they do, God help us, as, of 
course, they overwhelm us in numbers. Every one says 
all this, and the way we were left, quite unprotected.’ . . . 
‘Since I began this a heap more patients have come in, 
principally fever. The beds are packed in the wards as 
close as possible. There are far more than the number 
originally intended, and besides that, many Dutch are 
sick in their wagons, and they have to get medicine.’ . . . 
‘ They turn all the natives and servants out of the laager 
at night now, as they found out that directly the place is 
attacked the natives were to set fire to the wagons and 
burn the place down. A lot of the women were found 
bringing assegais in, rolled up in their bundles; so you 
can fancy we are in the midst of stirring times.’ 

The letter of course, as might be expected, touches 
upon certain matters which are still sub judice, and there- 
fore cannot be referred to, but quite enough has been 
quoted to convince the discriminating reader that 
whoever was directly or indirectly responsible for the 
removal of the protectors of Bulawayo, and the placing of 
so much power in the ‘ native police,’ is scarcely likely to 
be either popular or trusted by the population of the 
town, No doubt there is much cause for satisfaction that 
the inhabitants have escaped with their lives, but even 
the blessing of existence is diminished by the knowledge 
that one is ruined. And persons who are ruined can 
scarcely be expected to be grateful to those who are re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe. 


LA TRAPPE 


NE by one our old illusions are swept away. La 
Trappe, which had literally passed into the French 
language as a synonym for silence, has now little surplus 
austerity to distinguish it from other conventual retreats. 
The old greeting, ‘ Brothers, we must die,’ seems to have 
been replaced by some such phrase as ‘ Brothers, we must 
make chocolate and Trappistine liqueur,’ and when a 
new wing was recently inaugurated, there was a regular 
earnival which rivalled the Neuilly Fair. Bars and cafés 
had been erected, wrestlers and jugglers had set up their 
booths, and the brothers conducted their mournful medita- 
tions to the accompaniment of a sound of revelry by night. 
It may therefore be profitable to reconsider the biography 
of this strange form of austerity before modern manners 
shall have consigned it to utter oblivion. The Order was 
founded in 1140, but the rigours of the regulations were 
too violent to endure, and it had degenerated into ordinary 
monastic use and abuse when, in 1662, the Abbé de Ranée 
determined upon a restoration of the original severity. 
The monks, having tasted the dolce far niente of con- 
temporary monasticism, hastened to rebel, and the Abbé 
was given the choice of poison, poignard, or the moat, 
It was a form of the 
dilemma se soumeitre ou se démeltre. But with a little 
diplomacy, he contrived to turn them all out and replace 
them by others of his own way of thinking. And the bons 
vivants were well out of it, for he was not long in improving 
upon the old regimen and introducing something very like 
starvation and absolute silence. The Trappist key-note 
was a morbid mania, which finds a reflection in the Paris 
Cabaret du Néant to-day. Balzac alluded to ‘le néant de 
la Trappe,’ and the only difference between the mortuary 
monastery and the Décadent pot-house lies in the religious 
and profane expression of the same sentiments. In Paris 
we sit at a coffin and drink out of a skull; at la Trappe 
they kept a skull beside their pallet and turned for 
relaxation to the digging of their own graves, 


unless he would give way. 
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Perhaps one of their most characteristic ceremonies was 
that of the ‘culpa,’ when all the brethren assembled in the 
chapter-room for the denunciation of any who might have 
fallen short of their vows in thought, word, or deed. 
When denunciations were at a discount many would 
denounce themselves, if only for the satisfaction of hearing 
After the denunciations came the meting 
Sometimes a culprit would be bidden 


a human voice. 
out of punishment. 
remain prostrate, with his mouth against the flags, for a 
number of hours; or he would be told of to kiss the feet 
of his fellows. The latter was perhaps the least popular 
penance, as with the Trappists cleanliness was considered 
rather a mundane vanity than a lieutenant of godliness. 
The extremity of the Trappist discipline was, however, too 
stringent to last, and by the time that James II. used to 
come over for spiritual retreats from Saint Germains, more 
reasonable counsels prevailed. The monastery has always 
been popular with pious visitors of high degree. They are 
not subjected to the discipline of the place, and the com- 
plete quiet, the impressive ceremonial, are highly conducive 
to devotion and the soul’s solace. We shall never forget a 
Trappist service which it was our privilege to witness. The 
whole chapel was in complete darkness, rendered more 
dark by the flicker of a tiny oil-lamp at the altar. It did 
not in any sense light up the building, but served only 
to make the darkness more visible. Dim figures, rising, 
kneeling, prostrating themselves, could be vaguely dis- 
cerned in the distance, while penitential psalms, enunciated 
by deep, far-away voices to the accompaniment of the 
saddest strains, created an atmosphere of intensely sweet, 
soothing melancholy. The singers were unseen, and their 
unison had about it something almost supernatural. 

The sincerity of the Trappists was naturally most 
obnoxious to the French Revolution, which they never 
really recovered. They reformed and even extended their 
communities after the restoration of order and kingship, 
but it was never again the same thing, and the modern 
Trappist is, after all, a wholly degenerate being. He may 
wear sackcloth and break silence only to prattle of his 
latter end, but the truly morbid spirit is dead within him, 
and he loves life and colours and sunshine with the 
cheeriest of us. Look at the Trappist chapel of Soligny 
with its coloured statues, virgins in sky-blue mantles, 
crystal lustres, mosaic pavement, and dazzling marble 
altar, and reconcile it if you can with dead bones and the 
shadow of death. The fact of the matter is you cannot 
reconcile physical prosperity and the apotheosis of gloom. 
And modern Trappists are irrepressibly prosperous. They 
have farms and pastures, huge orchards of pear-trees, 
bakeries and pharmacies, laundries and market-gardens, a 
regiment of orphans employed in the manufacture of 
chocolate, a distillery for their famous liqueur, and —who 
knows ?—a solid capital accumulating in the stocks. It is 
only necessary to turn them into a limited liability com- 
pany and they will be in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and their name will no longer connote 
the silence of the grave but illustrate the energy and 
business aptitude of the recluse. 


‘NOW AND THEN’ 
(FROM A BARRISTER'S NOTE-BOOk ) 


[' is hardly to be expected, even in a profession as 

tradition-loving and conservative as the Law, that any 
one of its institutions could exist for a period of over six 
centuries without experiencing some change. The pomp, 
stateliness, and show of the circuits of the olden times are 
now things of the past, but in connection with them there 
still remains a large degree of that ceremony and conven- 
tionality (described by a modern judge as ‘ the monkey-on- 
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the-organ business’), for which the acts of our judicial 
luminaries have always been more or less celebrated. 
How great has been the ‘ falling-off’ can perhaps be best 
illustrated by comparing the manner of a judge going 
circuit to-day with how this used to be done, say, two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

At the present time the allocation of the judges (who 
all reside in or near London) to their respective circuits, 
instead of being appointed by the Sovereign, is settled 
amongst and by themselves: the choice being made by 
the judges according to seniority. Having appointed 
the day on which business shall commence in an 
assize town, and such day having arrived, the judge 
jumps into a hansom cab and drives to a railway station. 
His marshal, clerk, and butler, possibly may meet him 
Ensconced in 
a corner of a first-class railway carriage, sometimes with a 


there, or may arrange to join him later on. 


faithful dog to bear him company, usually in solitary 
grandeur, he skims the daily paper, sometimes smokes, 
and generally bores himself till the first town on 
On his arrival, however, he is 
received with some of the pomp and ceremony with which 


the circuit is reached. 


his illustrious and mysterious predecessors of ages ago 
were greeted. And in this matter of pomp some judges 
are exacting to a fault. On the ;latform stands the high- 
sheriff in uniform or court dress, with white wand in hand, 
attended by his suite ready to welcome the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign who is now ‘the judge’ or ‘iny 
lord ’—rarely ‘ my lord the king's justice’ as in the days 
of yore. After an interchange of platitudes and compli- 
ments the judge is conducted to the waiting-room of the 
station, or is driven to his ‘lodgings,’ there to substitute 
for a cut-away coat, or sometimes tweed suit, wig, gown 
and ermine. His toilette having been performed he 
enters the sheriff's carriage and proceeds with him at once 
to open the assize. Near the carriage walk a few men in 
the sheriff's livery bearing javelins, and a couple of 
trumpeters fanfaronading in by no means musical fashion. 
Upon reaching court silence is proclaimed (although 
generally the command is unnecessary seeing that there is 
hardly ever any one there to make a noise) and the clerk 
of the crown gabbles through the commission but omits, 
almost always, the Queen’s proclamation against vice and 
immorality. Returning to his ‘lodgings’ the judge now 
dons his scarlet gown (and if he is in a cathedral town his 
ermine as well) and proceeds to church. Even in his 
ermine the flippant mind has been known to suspect a 
sham. Thus the late Mr. Justice Honeyman was once 
heard to say to a jury, by way of illustrating the deceptive 
nature of appearances, ‘Why, gentlemen, the very ermine 
his lordship wears is only rabbit’s skin!’ Service being 
concluded the business of ‘ assize ’- or ‘ commission-day ’ is 
over, the work of the courts not commencing until the 
following morning. With hardly any more fuss than 
in London, at ten o'clock the next day the lists are 
attacked, and when all the criminals have been comfort- 
ably provided for and the civil causes tried, settled or made 
remanels the judge journeys to the next town or back to 
London in the same manner as he came. At the station 
the sheriff or his deputy attends to say ‘ good-bye,’ not at 
all sorry that the little fuss which the visit of the ‘ repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign’ has occasioned is well over and 
done with. 

Now let us cast our eyes back some two and a half 
centuries. When starting from London for the circuit the 
judicial procession was made up in something of this 
manner :—Clad in leather jerkin with huge jack boots and 
bearing an ebony staff surmounted by a silver crown rode 
the circuit porter, whose duty it was to cause all men of what- 
soever estate to stay and do lowly reverence as the direct 
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representative of the Sovereign passed by. Next came the 
judge’s clerks clothed all in black but lustrous taffeta, well 
learned in the art of writing and proficient in the law 
French and Latin of the time. Then, with well-filled 
saddle-bags containing the writs, etc, 
followed the clerk of assize—a_ large-bearded, serious 
elderly man next in importance to the judge himself. 
Close behind him rode his officers and the serjeants-at-law 
all in their scarlet robes and hoods. After these came 
the chief of the procession—the ‘ justice of assize ’"—an old 
man of reverend aspect riding on a mule and robed in long 
red coat of the finest cloth faced with velvet, the sleeves 
and deep collar heavily barred with gold lace: on his head 
he wore the terrible square black cloth cap (now the awful 
sign of shameful death) from beneath which peeps forth 
the border of his white satin or lawn coif. Thus arrayed 
the majestic distributor of the justice of Old England, lost 
in thought, deep in the elucidation of difficult points of 
law or wearily pondering over the instructions received 


commissions, 





from the Sovereign when he last met him in the Star 
Chamber, journeyed on. Following the judge came the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex whose duty it was to 
escort the procession to the confines of their bailiwick. 
Lastly a large number of junior barristers and behind them 
a train of serving men and sumpter-horses closed the 
procession. On each succeeding evening until the first 
assize town was reached a halt was made at some lordly 
dwelling where the judge with all ceremony was feasted 
and sheltered. When the first assize town came in sight 
the people could be seen assembled in great numbers to 
witness the judicial entry. The high sheriff with all the 
gentry of the country on horseback was in attendance and 
in his train were javelin men and trumpeters galore. 
They all proceeded to the court house, which was soon 
thronged by the expectant multitude, and where the 
judge caused to be read amid the profoundest silence the 
royal commission giving him power to try all treasons, 
misprision of treasons, insurrections, rebellions, counter- 


feitings, clippings, washings, false-coinings, murders, 
felonies, manslaughters, killings, burglaries, unlawful 


meetings and conventicles, unlawful utterings of words, 
confederacies, false allegations, trespasses, riots, routs, 
retentions, escapes, contempts, falsities, negligence, con- 
cealments, maintenances, oppressions, deceits and all and 
divers other offences. Armed with such power, seated in 
state, solemn and authoritative, the representative of the 
Crown was absolute. Witnesses were frightened, juries 
bullied, and even the accused himself was often forced to 
plead in the manner ordered at the dictation of a Scroggs 
ora Jeffreys. 

The English country people may have a lost a pageant ; 
may have even been robbed of a stately spectacle: but in 
return they receive justice from the hands of men whose 
names all over the world are synonymous with inde- 
pendence, fairness and mercy. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
XIIL—THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1) 


F our friends the Americans had possessed the Bank of 
England they would certainly have dubbed it the 
Hub of the Universe—and not inappropriately, for the 
commercial and financial worlds, and to a large extent the 
social and political, undoubtedly revolve round that magic 
centre ; and without its plenteous supply of golden wheels 
the chariot of Empire would have moved but slowly and 
insecurely. Moreover, it is a fitting symbol of the system 
of which it forms as it were a central axis, being in touch 
with and receiving the principle of its strength from the 
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government that guides and sustains the whole, and yet 
enjoying « perfectly independent existence, or in other 
words, being nothing more nor less than a private 
corporation. 

It is curious to note that its foundation is almost coinci- 
dent with the more ordered working of the Constitution, 
having been first talked about in 1691, two years after 
the coming of Dutch William, though it did not get itself 
finally started until three years later. Even then it was 
hated by Whigs and Tories alike, while for the people 
generally it was enough that the idea was reputed to have 
come from Holland to incur their fervid dislike. Had 
they not too many Dutch things already? As for 
Ministers, they would have greatly preferred raising 
money by the method then in vogue—that is, by annuities 
for ninety-nine years or by lottery. 

However, the project got under way, aided greatly by 
the goodwill of Queen Mary, and was incorporated by 
the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. For the first forty years of its existence it did 
not possess a home of its own, but was housed, like the 
cuckoo, in the Grocers’ Hall, little more than a stone’s 
throw from its present site. Then it passed through 
many a fiery trial; for it was no sooner started than it 
was in the thick of plots to ruin it. ‘They were hatched 
chiefly by the goldsmiths, who could not forgive the 
Corporation for having broken in upon the system of 
private banking, and were soon ready to rush in a body 
with their notes to the Bank, demanding instant payment, 
hoping one day to find it defaulting, and so, by shaking 
public confidence in it, burst it up. 

In those early days it was more than once in diffi- 
culties. In 1707 the fears of an invasion by the Pretender 
brought down stocks fourteen or fifteen per cent. The 
goldsmiths again tried to press the directors by gathering 
up the bank bills. Hoare and Child both joined in the 
attack. The loyal Whigs, however, instead of withdrawing 
their deposits, helped the company with all their available 
cash. The Dukes of Marlborough, Newcastle, and Somerset 
in particular, with others of the nobility, hurried to the 
rescue with their coaches deeply laden with guineas. A 
private individual who had but £500 carried it to the 
bank. On the incident being reported to the Queen she 
sent him £100, with an obligation on the Treasury to 
repay the whole £500. 

A year or two later (1709) the Bank was in danger from 
a mob, which sacked several Dissenting Chapels, burnt 
their pews and pulpits in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and thence 
marched to Grocers’ Hall. But the Queen was again the 
Company’s good genius, sending her own guards, horse 
and foot, to the City, upon which the rioters thought 
better of their intentions and dispersed. Still more insi- 
dious dangers threatened. In 1720 occurred the bursting 
of the South Sea Bubble. Although, happily, it did not 
injure the Bank, it fluttered the directors, and appears to 
have decided them to take the prudent course—never 
after departed from—of keeping a substantial reserve. 

The Company’s charter was granted for short periods 
only, generally of from twenty to thirty years, and the 
renewal was frequently made the pretext for a fresh loan, 
sometimes withvut interest, or a gift. By the act of 
renewal of 1742 forging bank-notes or scrip was made 
punishable with death. Later it was made a capital 
offence even to copy the water-mark of the bank-note paper. 

By this time the Bank had got a hall of its own and was 
no longer indebted to the Grocers. It flitted to its new 
abode in 1734. It was a small and modest building, we 
are told, surrounded by houses and almost invisible to 
passers-by. These modest dimensions, however, were 
soon outgrown. In Dodsley’s Guide to London, published 
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in 1761, the Bank is described as a ‘ noble edifice,’ having 
a front next the street about eighty feet in length of the 
Ionic order, raised on a rustic basement and of good style. 
‘Through this,’ the description proceeds, ‘ you pass into 
the courtyard, in which is the hall, This is one of the 
Corinthian order, and in the middle is a pediment. The 
top of the building is adorned with a balustrade and hand- 
some vases and in the face of the above pediment is 
engraved in relievo the Company’s seal, Britannia sitting 
with her shield and spear, and at her feet a cornucopia 
pouring out fruit. The hall, which is in this last building, 
is seventy-nine feet in length and forty in breadth ; it is 
wainscoted about eight feet high, has a fine fretwork 
ceiling and is adorned with a statue of William II1., which 
stands in a niche at the upper end.’ 

This was the nucleus around which the present pile of 
buildings that constitutes the bank premises gradually 
grew. A church—that of St. Christopher le Stocks (one 
could almost fancy the name was prophetic)—three taverns, 
and from fifteen to twenty private houses, had to be cleared 
away to make room for the growing Bank, Nor was this all. 
For in the early part of the present century the directors 
bought of the Grocers’ Company land which had formed 
part of their garden for the sum of £20,000. This was 
on the side towards Princes Street, which was then formed, 
making the fourth side of the Bank’s large parallelogram 
comprising in all about three acres—three acres the like of 
which cannot be matched. 

It forms no part of this article to describe the various 
buildings that are contained within the enclosing walls of 
the Bank, but rather to give some idea of the enormous 
amount of business that is transacted by it. This may be 
divided broadly into three departments, namely, the 
management of the national debt, the keeping of the 
Government and other accounts, and the issue of notes. 

It has been a condition of every loan obtained by our 
Government that the amounts held by the various ‘ takers 
of the loan,’ shall always be transferable, and that the 
dividends, or interesi, shall always be paid at the Bank 
of England; and the certainty of the fulfilment of this 
condition has been one of the chief elements which has 
rendered the Government stocks of this country at all 
times a favourite security for investment. Any person 
whose name has once been inscribed in the bank-books 
may sell the whole or any part of his stock, at any time, 
without any charge being made either to seller or buyer 
by the bank, and he may transfer it to as many persons as 
he may choose, provided he does it through a stock- 
broker ; his introduction being to prevent fraud. 

No matter how many separate accounts these loans may 
necessitate the bank is bound to keep them without any 
increase of payment from the Government. On every 
account a separate warrant is made out every half-year 
or quarter as the case may be for the payment of 
dividend. From each a separate deduction has to be 
made for income-tax ; which latter the bank pays over in 
one gross sum, at each payment of dividend, to the 
Government. The dividends are paid to any one applying 
on the day on which they become nominally due; the 
previous day being employed in delivering the dividend 
warrants for which the stock-holders have given power of 
attorney to their bankers or agents in London, which 
warrants cannot, however, be cashed until the day fol- 
lowing. For the transaction of this important business, 
upon the punctual discharge of which the peace and 
comfort of so many families depends, the Government 
pays the Bank at the rate of £325 per million for the first 
five hundred millions, and £100 per million for the 
remainder, 


here is, of course, a separate office for the payment of 
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dividends, and on the days when they become due the 
scene presented therein is as striking a one as may be 
witnessed anywhere in London. One has only to see it 
once to carry the recollection for the rest of his days, 
There are always several detectives about, who are not 
unfrequently mistaken Ly nervous stockholders for sus- 
picious characters. But they have before now proved 
the salvation of some tha. were most suspicious, who 
perhaps, after pinning the bank-notes received into the 
lining of their garments, have been followed out by 
thieves, and only saved from them by the wariness of 
the detectives. 

The stock office library is, like many other departments 
of the Bank, quite unique in its way. It contains the old 
stock ledgers, transfer books, dividend books, power of 
attorney cases, and numerous other books and documents 
dating from the establishment of the bank in 1694, and 
commencing with the original accounts of bank stock 
created at that early period, and embracing the various 
Government stocks and securities from the respective 
dates of their creation to the present time. There are 
upwards of sixy-five thousand of these books and docu- 
ments, which are all under the charge of the librarian, 
and so systematically are they arranged that reference can 
readily be made to any one of them. 

It is not a little remarkable that from these books and 
documents the titles of all who have at any time been 
possessed of Government stock can be proved more readily 
than could be done in the case of any other description of 
property ; and if occasion should require, the whole of 
any Government loan could be traced from its present 
possessors, through the various holders, to the original 
subscribers, as well as the legal possession of any holder at 
any time being clearly established. It need hardly be said 
that the books in this library contain a most valuable and 
interesting collection of autographs, embracing among them 
some of the most remarkable persons of their day. 

The amount of stock of all kinds managed by the Bank 
is upwards of £900,000,000; and the number of Stock 
accounts upwards of 300,000, the dividends on the greater 
number of which are paid quarterly, representing very 
nearly 1,000,000 dividends. 

In no other department perhaps can the economy of 
the Bank be so fully appreciated as in that having to 
do with the keeping of the accounts of the Government, 
for whom the Bank receives every shilling of the income 
of the nation. The whole of the revenue, whether arising 
from customs, excise, the post-office, taxes, stamps, ete., 
no matter where received, quickly finds its way into the 
Bank of England, and is thereby rendered immediately 
available for the daily demands of the State. In all 
these transactions scarcely a sovereign is used, the whule 
being effected simply by banking arrangements. 

The revenue is paid into the Bank in ordinary times at 
the rate of about £1,300,000 a week. <A_ considerable 
portion of this is allowed to accumulate to provide the 
means on each quarter-day for the payment of dividends 
on the Government debt. Suddenly on those days five or 
six millions sterling are paid away by the Bank to the 
public ; but the difference as regards the abundance or 
scarcity of money just before or just after the disbursement 
of this large sum is scarcely appreciable, so nicely do the 
ordinary operations of the Bank accommodate themselves 
to these enormous money transactions. 

For all this business the Bank receives no other remu- 
neration save the use of the Government balances, which 
vary from nil the day after the payment of dividend until 
they accumulate to the amount required for the next pay- 
ment, If there is not sufticient for the purpose the Bank 
has to advance the difference until the money comes in. 
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PROXIME ACCESSIT 


\ HEN Nisus and Euryalus were elected to open 
| classical scholarships at Carfax, Jones was described 
as proxime accessit. It was the custom of the College to 
publish not only the successful names, but also that of the 
candidate whose disappointment was presumably the 
keenest. An exhibition, for which it was necessary to 
prove the need of pecuniary assistance, was given away at 
the same time. This would have gone to Jones, if only he 
had been a trifle poorer ; as things were, it went to some- 
one who was still more decidedly poverty-stricken. The 
result was that Jones, an ill-advised orphan, went to 
College all the same, but with an insufticient income. Very 
few of the Carfax men knew how Jones lived during term 
time, and no one knew, or cared to conjecture, how or 
where he spent the vacations. He had no pleasures, and 
was never seen on the river, or on the cricket-field, or at 
a breakfast, or a wine party. If ever he induced a man to 
take a country walk with him, his companion generally re- 
turned with an impression that Jones was ‘ not quite.’ At 
last he took a second-class and his degree, and disappeared 
in the London world. 

Nisus et Euryalus primi, as Virgil says. After twenty-five 
years more, the one was in Parliament, on the Treasury 
Bench, and the other had just taken silk at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, and was far on the road to wealth. Neither 
of them knew what had become of the man who had run 
them so hard for their early honours, nor, probably, did 
any of us ever speculate as to his career. I, for one, did 
not suppose that it had been a career at all, or anything 
more than a gentle crawl into middle life ; in fact, I had 
lust sight of him completely. But one day, having ocea- 
sion to call at a certain newspaper office, I was received by 
the sub-editor, in whom I recognised the long-lost Jones, 
Curiosity, and a lingering kindness for old Carfax memories, 
induced me to ask him to dinner at my club a few days 
later, and a dull, if instructive, evening I had in conse- 
quence. With a very little encouragement on my part, 
and with only an occasional ‘ Proceed, you interest me 
much,’ as old novelists say, he told me his commonplace 
history, or rather, a history that would have been com- 
monplace but for an unusual number of what he called 
‘near things’ and ‘narrow shaves.’ The part assigned to 
him in the scholarship examination had unfortunately stuck 
to him through life. After leaving Oxford, he had had 
a ‘narrow shave’ of the Indian Civil Service ; that is, fifty 
candidates had been successful, and he had been the fifty- 


second. The following year, he had just passed the limit 
of age. Next, he had very nearly succecded in his appli- 


assistant These 
failures, he admitted, were vexatious; but his good luck 
had asserted itself soon afterwards in preventing an almost 
concluded partnership with a bankrupt private tutor. At 
this recollection he chuckled, because it had been a very 
narrow shave indeed. ‘Then came a less exciting period of 
his life when, his little money being now all gone, he had 
only just managed to keep body and soul together; | 
hardly liked to ask how, but it turned out that he had 
drifted into journalism. 
congenial intellectual work, and suggested that here at 
least, as the sub-editor of a great paper, he had not been 
But he replied, beaming on me through his 


eations for two school-masterships. 


I murmured something about 


a failure. 


spectacles, ‘O, I’m not ¢he sub-editor, but only one of them ; 
not the chicf. 
and they gave the place to Smith. 
thing.’ 

A pitiful, depressing narrative no doubt, but it was im- 
possible not to like the man, his manner was so open and 
so candid, 


It was a toss-up between me and Smith, 
But it was a very near 


In all the details he gave me—for this is 
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the merest outline—he had reproached nobody, and had 
not so much as hinted an unkind word of men who had 
passed him or stood in his way. Many inferior men had 
done better, as I very well know, while he himself, with 
unimpaired geniality, drudged away cheerfully for a 
wretched salary, and complained of nothing. Apparently 
it never occurred to him that the world had done him less 
than justice. 

After this Jones and I saw more of each other. Once 
he made an absurd attempt to return my hospitality by 
asking me to dinner at a Swiss restaurant, where we sat 
on greasy velvet chairs and ate uneatable things at a 
marble-topped table. As far as I was concerned the 
effect of the entertainment, after which I seemed to 
hover between life and death for some hours, was what 
he would have called a near thing. More often he 
dined with me, which was better for both of us, and he 
was so simple ard unaffected that I wondered why we 
disliked him and cut him at college. At last he told 
me that he was going to be married—rather late in life, 
it is true, but he had known the lady all her life, and 
though she had almost—but of course not quite—accepted 
him years ago, she had only now made up her mind 
definitely. He added that she was a governess in the 
country, and that as the event was near he was going to 
take and furnish a little house at Brixton. Somehow, 
though he was much happier now than I had ever seen 
him before, his manner was still hesitating and undecided. 
The prospect of realising any of his pet projects, and especially 
this one, probably seemed too good to be true. 





I had my 
misgivings also, but congratulated him heartily, and deter- 
mined to make him a handsome wedding-present. In fact, 
I sent him as many silver spoons and forks as any middle- 
class household could reasonably want. But they all came 
back to me. The lady who had been so long in making up 
her mind unmade it, first postponed the marriage, and then 
broke it off, almost breaking Jones’s heart at the same time. 
Of course, he was quite accustomed to slips between the 
cup and the lip, but this final blow distressed him more 
than a confirmed bachelor like me would have thought 
I believe that for a time he was almost out of 
his mind. At any rate, it was not long before a policeman 
came to my rooms, and told me of Jones's capture in the 
underground railway. He had wandered into the tunnel 
with the supposed intention of committing suicide. A 
letter from me had been found in his pocket; hence the 
policeman’s visit. Finally he was discharged with a 
caution, the magistrate remarking that he had narrowly 
escaped a shocking death, and Jopes nervously assenting 
that it had been a very near thing. Poor Jones! His 
employers heard of his escapade, and, being men 
of business, they too discharged him, whether with or 
without a caution I am unable to say; but thev gave 
him one week’s salary by way of marking their appre- 
ciation of him and his work. Now, what is an educated 
man to do when he is near fifty and out of work? All 
I know is that I made him come with me to my little 
place in Hampshire, and he ran away; got up early the 
very next morning, and vanished. 

I pursued him to town, and found that he had left his 
lodgings and gone no one knew whither. I com- 
municated with the police, and advertised for him 
repeatedly ; but nothing ever came of any of my 
But if this should meet the eye of John Jones, 


possible. 


efforts. 


formerly of Carfax College, Oxford, and for some years 
one of the sub-editors of the Dawn newspaper, he will 
hear of something to his advantage; that is, if he is 
still in a world where real friends are occasionally useful. 
Meanwhile, here is Nisus’s great speech in the Commons, 
and the list of people who were entertained at dinner last 
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night by Mr. Euryalus, Q.C., and Lady Elizabeth Euryalus, 
at their residence in Eldoralo Gardens. But where is 
Jones? G. B. D. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
VIIL—A PEEP INTO ROUMANIA 


Hotel Europa, Turnu-Severin, Roumania, 
4th June (23rd May), 1890. 
OU may never know true stateliness until you live 
among people who go barefoot. Mere casual shoe- 
lessness will not do: a London slum-child shufHes as dis- 
gracefully without as within shoe-leather. But a Rou- 
manian peasant girl walks like a queen. I was never tired 
ot sitting under the acacias of the Linea Dunarei at Orsova 
and watching the passage of so much majesty. But ona 
heyday, what disillusion! The same beings who have 
glided through thick white dust so entrancingly, become 
the ungainliest, most awkward of louts, when their legs are 
encased in crinkled Sunday calf. It makes them prodi- 
giously uncomfortable, too, and the moment they escape the 
eye of the town, they tear off the offenders with an ‘ Ouf!’ 
of relief and sling them across their shoulders, Irisi-fashion, 
rejoicing. Constant exposure does not destroy the beauty 
of these feet, which would put many a classical statue to 
shame, but it renders them almost as hard as horn. I have 
often watched to see whether a girl walks daintily over 
rough stones, but find she shrinks far less trom them than 
I do with the whole armour of boots. 

There is a gaunt gipsy, whom I admire and fear. He 
is about six feet three inches, erect and lithe, with Satanic 
features, black and beautiful. Generations of grime 
intensify his blackness, and the long, matted hair, which 
fringes his head and shoulders, completes the impression 
of a wild bard-prophet. He wears a ragged black jacket 
over a coarse unbuttoned shirt, and his trousers end half- 
reluctantly a little below the knees. He generally carries 
a stout white staff, and, of course, his feet are bare. The 
obvious exclamation at first sight is that he would be an 
ugly customer at the corner of a dark wood in the twilight. 
But he is an ugly customer, despite his romantic features, 
even in broad daylight, and I have seen children run from 
the wolfish gleam of his white eyes when the street was 
crowded and there was nothing to fear. I first met him 
one very hot night, between ten and eleven, when I was 
strolling in the big square at Orsova, where the Turkish 
boatmen hold a sort of informal bazaar. We had some 
difficulty in passing: first we both dodged to the right, 
then to the left, and then I stood still to give him the go- 
by. It was indeed a hot night, and I strolled about a 
quarter of a mile out of the town, tid] I came to some very 
dark trees by the Danube. There was not a house, not a 
soul in sight, the silver sand under the trees offered an 
inviting couch, and the music of the frogs and crickets was 
an entrancing lullaby. I may have been dreaming some 
ten minutes over my cigarette, half intoxicated by the 
heavy, caressing scents of the evening air, when I became 
suddenly aware that a tall, black figure was standing 
motionless at the edge of the wood. I am not a bit 
ashamed to say I was frightened. I called out ‘Mi az?’ 
(‘ What is that ?’) in a loud voice to give myself courage, 
choosing the Hungarian tongue I know not why. Then 
the figure advanced very slowly and deliberately towards 
me. There was no path through the wood and it could 
not have been bound any whither. First I recognised the 
white staff, and then the black gipsy of the square. i 
leaped to my feet, clutched my walking-stick, and went to 
meet him, for there was no other way out of the wood. 
I caught his eye as I passed him, but it told me nothing, 
though I fancied at the moment that it wore an expression 
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of the chase. Oddly enough, he made no attempt to stop 
me. I backed out of the wood, as if in the presence of 
royalty, clutching my stick and expecting every instant to 
be attacked. Then I ran like a hare along the broad white 
road into Orsova, and the sight of lights and people was 
as the sight of the sea to the Ten Thousand. He must 
have had some motive in coming out to join my stroll, but 
what it was will always puzzle me, for I was in his power 
and he forbore. I have seen him several times since, 
stalking regally along the front, or rattling by in a light 
country-cart with half a dozen other gipsies, and he always 
takes off his rimless hat to me with the utmost punctilio. 

I looked in at Herkulesfiirdé the other day. It is sup- 
posed to be the fashionable Hungarian watering-place 
par excellence, and Hungarians never tire of vaunting its 
charms, but it strikes a stranger as dowdy. The dingy 
tweeds and shop-girl frills are in full keeping with the 
stucco and terra-cotta. Even the station is of stucco and 
terra-cotta. Thence two or three miles along an ever- 
narrowing valley bring you to an atmosphere of sulphur, 
a band-stand, and a semi-circle of tawdry shops, such as 
even Margate would disown. ‘The rushing stream, the 
woods, and the over-hanging hills are charming enough, 
but everything is overpowered by the stench of sulphur, 
and every possible thunderstorm is attracted from miles 
around, in these respects t recalls Aix-les-Bains. 

It is curious what a difference is brought about by the 
passage of a frontier. Most people at Orsova are Rou 
manian, but here the local colour is quite another thing. 
The houses are built on the same unimaginative pattern, 
with no eaves and few colonnades, like children’s draw- 
ings, to be labelled ‘this is a house’; the people are 
scarcely more peculiar; the same Roumanian is spoken, 
only more universally. But now at least I know that I 
am really in the East. It is not merely that our calendar 
is old-style, but everything else is old-style too. As in 
Bulgaria, there are impressions left both by the Russian 
and Turkish civilisations. Men sit outside the cafenea 
playing the Turkish game of backgammon as I have 
played it with a mollah at Stamboul: they sip thick 
Turkish coffee or glasses of pale Russian tea flavoured with 
slices of lemon ; some wear fezzes, others woolly sugar-loaf 
cafians, and the popes’ inverted chimney-pots ; there are 
watersellers in the streets, sherbet-cans, money-changers 
at little tables, baskets of irregularly preserved fruits 
(recalling Piazza San Marco) and stalls of uncut Turkish 
delight. 
boards, and incline to the usage of Turkish bazaars, with 
nine-tenths of their frontage open to the street. The 
main industry appears to be the confection of sheepskin 
and goatskin raiment. In shop after shop all down the 
main street you may see a group of boys stitching for very 
life at the woolly linings of long white coats and plethoric 
waistcoasts of brown leather. I’rom the walls and lintels 
hang big bundles of the various skins, for the most part 
dirty and mangy. Outside one shop I descried on the 
pavement a whole display of conical fur caps set out upon 
wooden blocks, and it needed only the imagination of a 
Canon McColl to set Europe ablaze with a fine tale of 
Roumanian atrocities. The illusion of a recent execution 
was certainly remarkable. 

The gaiety at Turnu Severin is decidedly provincial. 
There is a rough open-air theatre, where I witnessed, 
without understanding, a short play called Milineum : piesa 
de sensatie si de actualitate, taking off recent Hungarian 
celebrations. I was more amused by the fury of an old 
couple near me at being charged 30 bani (3d.) for a syphon 
of soda-water. ‘If the dear God came down here from 
heaven, the woman exclaimed, thumping the table, ‘ we 
would not pay 30 bani for a syphon of soda-water.’ But 


The shops are lavish of many-coloured sign- 
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the waiter was obdurate, and they had to pay. The 
favourite dissipation, however, is to sit in the Piata Tudor 
Vladimiresca from dusk to midnight, sipping innocuous 
drinks and listening to the Tsiganes. There is a certain 
chasteness about the street-scenes: the smartest officers 
wear cream-coloured tunics, and the peasants’ dresses are 
nearly always white, with an embroidery of subdued red 
or blue. Occasionally, however, a short red petticoat, 
worn outside a long white dress, presents a grotesque 
contrast. 

Everybody should be warned against the Roumanian 
custom-house, which is the worst I ever went through. 
The Turkish is angelic, the Russian luxurious, the 
Prussian or even the English tolerable in comparison. 
Luckily I had left most of my luggage at Orsova, but every 
single thing was taken out of a painfully packed trunk and 
littered on the counter. Before long a whole row of 
customs officials, guards, porters and casual onlookers were 
engaged in taking up and peering into all my goods and 
chattels. On one side I saw one of my boots held up for 
a little lecture on the methods of English boot-making ; 
an over inquisitive small boy was rapped over the head by 
a porter with my button-hook; and a whole class stood 
shoulder to shoulder with their noses deep in my books. 
The books gave most trouble of all. They were huddled 
together and weighed on a gigantic scale of machinery. 
‘2 frs. 80c. to pay.’ ‘But Iam not going to pay duty on 
old books.’ ‘All bound books must pay duty here.’ We 
had a long heated altercation and I was at last told I must 
either pay or forfeit the books. Then a happy inspiration 
came to the rescue. ‘I should not have had to pay any- 
thing if the books had not been bound?’ I asked insinuat- 
ingly. ‘No, Sir. Two francs eighty, please.’ The books 
were worthless things I had had to review, so I solved the 
problem by ripping off the covers and throwing them on 
the counter. Then, as I packed up the insides, I said 
politely, ‘ These being unbound books, of course there is no 
duty to be paid on them.’ The ruftians were fairly sold 
and at first inclined to be cross, but presently the humour 
of the situation dawned upon them, and they joined in the 
laugh. However, they had the pleasure of watching a 
terribly laborious process of repacking. 

On arriving at the hotel here I saw a notice on the wall, 
specifying the prices of all the rooms, but, oddly enough, 
mine (No. 12a) was not down. Next morning I discovered 
that my number was really 13, but that it had been altered 
to 12a for the benefit of superstitious travellers. The 
hotel is not uncomfortable, but I notice that most of the 
rooms have only a window onto the passage, which seems 
an unnecessary privation. In Hungary there were no 
baths at the inns; here there is no food. There is a coffee- 
house, but the nearest restaurant is in the next street. 
All over this part of the world the restaurant is under 
different management, and travellers must pay for food as 
they have it. 

Everybody here is talking of the degradation of the 
Primate of Roumania, and sides are taken with some 
vehemence on the subject. Haroip GAverican. 


TWO MAGDAS 


|" is curious to gaze and iisten with admiration that 

seldom pauses while the Mme. Sarah Bernhardt of 
to-day captivates audiences with her strange wedding of 
art and genius, and to remember the days, not of little 
things (for to a true artist nothing is little), but of lesser 
things when Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt first charmed the 
fastidious public at the Francais in such a part as that of 
the wife in Chez L’ Avocat, played to perfection by herself 
and M. Coquelin, The alliance of a natural gift and of a 
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sedulous cultivation was notable in the exquisite lightness 
of touch and the perfect diction; and but little later one 
saw the same qualities brought to bear on the actress's 
rendering of Aricie, the confidante of Phédre. Such an 
Aricie has not been seen since—perhaps not before—for 
it cannot happen very often that she who makes a mark 
in Aricie afterwards, and comparatively soon afterwards, 
reaches absolute triumph in the very part to which she 
has played second. Mlle. Bernhardt’s Phédre was Mlle. 
Favart, an actress who, in one sense, flourished too soon. 
She was, that is, one of the last actresses who, great at the 
Francais, is not remembered in foreign countries as she might 
have been had the pressure of the time been then what it is 
now, There were moments in her Phédre which have not 
since been surpassed ; she was supreme in Moliére parts, 
where her immediate successor in first parts, Mme. Bernhardt, 
has never touched her ; and in two parts out of some which 
might be cited, that of the girl in On ne Badine pas avec 
l’ Amour and of the wife in Julie, she has had no rival. It 
needs not to draw any comparison between her Phédre and 
Mme. Bernhardt’s, but for a reason which will presently 
appear it is worth while to note that each had moments in 
which she rose superior to the other. So it must always 
be when two actresses who may be called great undertake 
the same great part with a difference of insight and 
temperament. In any case the stage has few more 
interesting histories than that of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
advance from Zanetto onwards to her present position as 
an actress great among the great, when she chooses. This 
phrase is not superfluous, since there are times, and this may 
be due as much to the strain of continual performance as 
to any prompting of caprice, when Mme. Bernhardt does 
not choose to do her best. I remember, as an illustration 
of this, being told by a friend who had followed her stage 
career with intense interest, how he went one night in 
London to see her play J'héodora. For the first few 
minutes he was bitterly disappointed. The house was 
cold and dull, and, not unnaturally, the actress began by 
playing in a cold, mechanical way. Suddenly she caught 
the eye of my friend (he was sitting close to the stage) 
and not knowing him from Adam saw a _ responsive 
interest there expressed, from that moment began to 
act as she can act, and to the end interpreted the part with 
perfect finish, and with a perfect simulation of passion. 
Remembering this story, 1 was the more pleased 
when from Mme. Bernhardt’s first entrance in Magda, 
when I saw it at the Comedy Theatre, I perceived 
that the actress had entered completely into the 
part. It is a part which, however, is as fitted 
to her impulse and her method, which at her 
best goes hand in hand with impulse, as can well be. 
The paradoxically complex and simple nature of the 
woman is indicated with rare skill by the dramatist, and, 
be it noted by all aspiring dramatists, is artfully led up 
to before Magda sets foot upon the stage. No actress 
knows better than Mme. Bernhardt how to treat such 
a character. No actress perhaps can make so much of 
certain opportunities which such a character affords. 
Mme. Bernhardt’s danger is an obvious one. Certain 
tricks of manner and voice invariably prove irresistible 
when she produces them with her utmost intention. 
She is too fine an actress to drag them in, but 
when the occasion is there, prepared for her, she is 
too apt to let them go beyond the limit that should be 
laid down by the very highest art. The most touching 
tenderness may be displayed too longingly, and there is 
a suspicion of this in Mme. Bernhardt’s acting with 
that extremely tiresome old man Schwartze, Magda’s 
father, in the second Act, in which Act, it will be 
remembered, she makes her first appearance. Here and 
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elsewhere the tricks of intonation sometimes seem 
obviously tricks—but then they may not so seem 
to people who have not seen Mime. Bernhardt in 
part after part and who, very justly, find her acting 
a revelation, as, indeed, it is, because of the 
actress's power to give the semblance of nature when 
artifice is most at work. This power has been more 
commonly found of late years in actors than in actresses 
and that is one reason why it seems particular in Mme. 
Bernhardt. A fine instance of it is found in her first scene 
with the pastor, and it is the more noticeable because it is 
the province only of a great actress to hold an audience 
entranced with Magda’s varying thoughts and wants when 
she has to express them to such a hopeless and con- 
scientiously fluent ‘stick’ as the representative of the 
pastor. In the delightful scene of comedy with the 
Ladies’ Committee on the other hand, the actress was helped 
rather than hindered by the intelligence with which the 
scene was played by the other people concerned. And 
here, if one may anticipate matters for a moment, it may 
be observed that while the ‘staging’ at the Comedy is 
horribly shabby even for a few performances and infinitely 
below that at the Lyceum, yet the mise-cn-scéne at the 
Comedy is greatly to be preferred. Thus the ‘ matter of 
induction’ in the first Act at the Lyceum is vastly dull. 
At the Comedy, stage-management and clever acting com- 
bine to make it brisk, and to present the General and the 
Schoolmaster as amusing instead of ineffably wearisome 





people. 

Mme. Bernhardt’s acting in the two great scenes is, to 
one who has studied the actress’s performances with full 
care and admiration, the natural sequel to the rendering 
of the early passages. The underlying passion and scorn 
have been hinted very soon, and if their outbreak is in any 
way a surprise it is because Mme. Bernhardt’s power at its 
highest has always something of surpr'se, not in the con- 
ception of the whole part but in the magnificent yet 
modulated execution of certain capital phrases and speeches, 
In fine, she has ‘a speech of fire,’ of which the flame soars 
at times beyond expectation. 

Mme. Bernhardt’s playing in the third Act is, then, 
in a general way charged with that beautiful inter- 
pretation of passion and swift-changing emotion which 
the student expects. Oae point is to be particularly 
remarked—the rendering of the revelation to Keller of 
the child’s existence, and this is the more biting and 
impressive because of its deadly quietness. Here Mrs. 
Campbell might do well to take a lesson from Mme. Bern- 
hardt, as in a similar way she might in the last Act, where 
the fine point of Mme. Bernhardt’s acting is—and this 
is not always the case with this actress—avoidance of any 
extravagance and any noise. There is no terror at the 
threatened pistol-shot, no shrieking and staggering against 
the wall. The emotion is reserved for horror at the father’s 
sudden and absolute breakdown, and what emotion it is, 
conveyed in a very few words! It is only fair to say that 
the actress’s task is lightened in both the third and fourth 
Acts by the fact that the French version, as well as 
the French stage-management, goes far to gloss over the 
gross blunders and inconsistencies which mar a_ powerful 
but somewhat crude dramatic work. 
for instance, is impossibly, superfluously vile. He was not a 
man to stick at a thumping lie, nor such a fool as to tail in 
finding one ready to his hand. M. Deval plays the part 
so plausibly that the blunder goes almost unnoticed, and 
one can understand the man’s fascination in his younger 
days. Mr. Scott Buist played so indifferently as to 
emphasise the inconsistency and absurdity. Almost as 
much may be said of M. Castelli’s and Mr. Fernandez’s 
Schwartze. M. Castelli makes the old prig a_ possible 


Keller’s behaviour, 
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person—a person in whom one regards the German good- 
and-highly-to-be-respected- aged- parent's - despotic -autho- 
rityism as a kind of monomania, mischievous enough but 
intelligible. Mr. Fernandez, an excellent actor in parts 
that suit him, makes Schwartze simply a brawling old 
bore. And in these two parts Mme. Bernhardt is far 
better supported than is Mrs. Campbell. 

To turn to the other Magda who has occupied, and 
fortunately occupies, the Lyceum stage. Let me say at 
once that, I cannot understand the form of criticism which 
is reduced to an assumption that a great part, classic or 
modern, must be played as certain great actresses have 
played it. Hias such an assumption ever held good? 
There are differences of temperament and idea—one is of 
but little avail without the other—which make it impossible 
for two players to enact a part in the same way unless the 
one gives a clever but servile imitation of the other, a con- 
summation devoutly to be unwished. Therefore I think 
that the critics who found heavy fault with Mrs. Patrick 
Magda were led away by an_ empty 
It would be folly to suppose or 


Campbell’s 
and senseless infatuation. 
contend that Mrs. Campbell can yet have attained the 
perfect finish that now belongs to Mme. Bernhardt. That 
is a matter of constant experience and practice. But 
I. take it that Mrs. Campbell’s general conception of 
the part is by no means dissimilar from Mme. Bernhardt’s, 
and, always allowing that Mrs. Campbell has yet to make 
up Mme. Bernhardt’s stage experience, I find that, as in 
the case referred to earlier of the two Phédres, there are 
parts in each actress’s rendering to be preferred to the 
other’s. For instance, personally, I prefer Mme. Bernhardt’s 
light, to Mrs. Campbell’s bitter, treatment of the first 
scene, especially with the mischief-making aunt; and, on 
the other hand, as I have indicated, I find Mme. Bernhardt’s 
tenderness to the father a trifle drawn out, while Mrs. 
Campbell’s seems to me to hit the right note. One 
might go through the play, scene by scene, in like fashion, 
but that is scarce necessary. What is desirable is to put 
forward the fact that Mrs. Campbell’s acting of the part 
under special difficulties is a triumph of perception and 
gift. It marks a great advance in Mrs, Campbell’s art, 
the kind of advance which belongs to a higher possession 
than talent. The perfect command of technique will 
come in time if Mrs. Campbell cares to acquire it. The 
rest is there. What seems to me wanted to begin with is 
that Mrs. Campbell should dare yet more greatly, should 
remember and apply to her acting Magda’s words, ‘I am 
I,’ and should so give yet freer scope to her impulse. Also, 
and here she might sometimes, as said, take warning from 
Mme. Bernhardt, it is well to note that the voice and its 
every intonation need the most careful authority on the 
actress’s part in the most passionate moments. These are 
but suggestions, however, regarding a performance instinct 
with power and intellect, which are specially displayed 
where most needed. 

Some points of difference between the two performances 
have been noted, and as far as the acting of the heroine 
goes it remains only to repeat that Mrs. Campbell should 
have been judged from the beginning entirely on her own 
merits, which to my thinking are very great, and again to 
call attention to the fact that absolute pefection of technique 
is nota gift but the result of experience. For the rest, the 
English version has one enormous advantage in the fact 
that Heffterdingk is played by an actor of the first rank 
instead of by an unwieldy person who parrots his lines, 
Indeed one scarce knows which to admire more, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson’s acting or his artistic self-sacrifice. One tiny 
mannerism is perhaps worth noting lest it grow upon him— 
a tendency to throw the whole poise of the body on the 
foot opposite to the hand which is stretched forth in 
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emphasis or entreaty—an action, as we are told by critics of 
the time, too favourite with the great Henderson. Miss 
Brooke’s Marie at the Lyceum deserves special praise, but 
the weight of the whole rests on Mrs. Campbell and Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and very gallantly do they carry it. 

WwW. Ht. P. 


CARMEN AT THE GAIETY 


P ROSPER MERIMEE’S greatly celebrated story,Carmen 
—which is perhaps inferior to La Carosse du Saint 
Sacrement —with all its strange realism unsubdued by Bizet’s 
music, makes an exceedingly offensive play, We see no re- 
deeming features in the character of the heroine, a mere 
animal who transfers her affections from man to man for 
the basest purposes. She has no heart, no womanly in- 
stincts, and is indeed little but the female of the lowest 
type of man, without a single one of those tender moments 
with which Dickens, with the unerring touch of genius, 
graced poor Nancy Sykes. In the story the picturesque 
feeling of a very vivid pen casts a certain glamour of 
romance round the wretched Carmen; and in the 
opera she and her fellows become merely mediums 
for the most charming of poor Bizet’s music to work 
its spell. Mr. Henry Hamilton, whose Harvest was 
so full of promise, has possibly done all any other 
dramatist could do with Merimée’s work, but the result 
is an uncommonly unsavoury dish to set before King 
Public. His Carmen, moreover, as represented by Miss 
Olga Nethersole, has all its crude defects emphasised, 
and out-Herods Herod in downright vileness. The 
dialogue too is redolent less of Seville than of White- 
chapel, and the only local colouring introduced is in the 
scenery and the costumes. Otherwise this version of Carmen 
might, to a blind person, have for its background the 
lowest of our metropolitan slums. True, the introduction 
of occasional ‘ por Deos,’ and an invocation or so to the 
Saints, always out of place on the stage, are feeble endea- 
vours to create illusion, and they do not succeed. It isall a 
mere masquerade, in which the wickedest of Ratcliff High- 
way castaways are cleverly masqued by Messrs. L. and 
H. Nathan, the costumiers. ‘There is cleverness, no doubt, 
in Miss Nethersole’s conception of the part, but the result 
is distinctly inartistic, no touch of poetry, nay, even of 
human feeling, is allowed to make her Carmen in the 
faintest degree sympathetic to an audience which has to 
watch, during four mortally long acts, the brazen effrontery 
and the feline graces of an abandoned gipsy girl. Never 
since stage was stage has such an exhibition of a hussy’s tricks 
been offered to an astonished public. It produces the very 
contrary effect to the one Miss Nethersole intends. There 
can be a surfeit even of kisses—especially when the 
bestowal thereof, on the most liberal scale imaginable, 
takes place across the footlights. We trust that Miss 
Nethersole, who is beyond all doubt an exceedingly clever 
actress, will be well advised, and relinquish this sort of sen- 
sationalism, and show us that she prefers a success of esteem 
to one of astonishment, and this as soon as possible. The 
lady’s dresses are very beautiful and picturesque—possibly 
too rich even for the Spain of seventy years ago when 
there were costumes in Seville; they have pretty nearly all 
disappeared now. Miss Lena Ashwell plays Dolores 
prettily, but @ /’ Anglaise, and we recognise clever Miss 
Dacre in the minor part of Anita. Mr, Charles Dalton, 
who has a trying ordeal to go through with Carmen, who 
never ceases embracing him with an ardour that recalls 
a phrase of Hamlet’s, acquits himself manfully and with an 
admirable display of his resisting powers. Mr. Charles 
Kingston and Mr. Luigi Lablache—who, by the way, sings 
charmingly the Toreador song from the opera—act well, 
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but somehow or other, together with all their companions, 
they seera to have mistaken the Giralda for the steeple 


at Bow, and Seville in general for our very own East End. 
R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


ET us hope that the editor of London will not discover 
any more budding poets among the industrial classes; 
or for that matter, anywhere. We are in noneed of them, 
and, moreover, they are to be found without the slightest 
trouble. The young gentleman whom the Daily Chronicle 
has helped to boom is, I should say, by no means an ex- 
ceptional person. The ‘ poet’s corner’ of our local news- 
papers is mainly filled with the effusions of boys and girls 
who are making a living in warehouse or factory. A 
serious responsibility, indeed, lies upon any one nowadays 
who may help to take a youth from mechanical employ- 
ment, even with the view or in the hope of educating him 
for some ‘higher’ fate. Noone except Tennyson ever sup- 
ported himself and his family upon the sale of, his poetry, 
and we are not certain—how can we be ?—that the London 
editor’s protégé will come within measurable distance of our 
late Poet Laureate. One must distinguish, too, between 
poetical capacity and poetical sensibility. Many have the 
latter quality without the former. That is why there are 
so many ‘minor’ bards: they are sensitive to the poetic 
in humanity and Nature, and straightway fancy that they 
are able to give adequate expression to it. It is safer, on 
the whole, to discourage rather than to encourage the 
poeticule. If there be anything in him he will rise 
superior to discouragement ; if there be nothing in him 
you will not have his failure on your conscience. 

I have just come upon what—so far as my experience 
goes (and it covers a quarter of a century)—is a novelty in 
the history of published books : namely, a volume on whose 
title-page there is no publisher's imprint, simply a bare 
record of the year of issue. This, of course, is common 
enough in the case of privately printed tomes, but, to the 
best of my belief, such reticence has not hitherto charac- 
terised a book intended (presumably) for consumption by 
the public. One can go to a bookseller, and ask if he have 
the volume or can get it; but how can he get it if he 
does not know where to go for it? In the instance 
before me the name of the printers of the work appears 
on the last page. Are intending purchasers to apply to 
them ? Or does the authoress (the perpetrator of the work 
is a She) desire only that her production shall be reviewed, 
not that it shall be bought? The whole thing is ‘ wrop 
in mistry.’ I shall look with curiosity for its possible 
development. 

Talking of minor bards, 1 see that Mr. Eric Mackay 
announces the third edition of Arrows of Song ‘with newly 
added lyrics.’ These lyrics, it may interest somebody to 
know, are three in number. One is called ‘ Burns and 
Highland Mary,’ and runs to twelve five-lined stanzas. 
Another is the ‘Birthday Salutation’ addressed to the 
infant Prince Edward of York. The third is entitled, 
pithily, ‘ England,’ and consists of a repudiation of Mr. 
William Watson’s recent remarks upon his country’s foreign 
policy. Says Mr. Mackay: 

Nature knows 
More than the wind can teach it when it blows ; 
And he who'd tutor England must be wise 
Beyond all speech! There’s none can drag us down 
If we ourselves be true to our renown! 
I fancy I have met with something very like that last 
sentence in the pages of one William Shakespeare. 

Probably a good many people have smiled at the printed 
descriptions of the new and sumptuous edition of The 
Earthly Paradise which Mr. Morris is about to issue from 
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his own press at Hammersmith. All book-lovers, especially 
all poetry-lovers, would like to possess one of the copies of 
that edition ; but what a singular commentary it is (or will 
be) upon Mr. Morris’s old socialistic utterances! Ought 
not the true Socialist to give away his verses to all and 
sundry, instead of enclosing them in a casket so costly that 
few can buy it? Is not an edition de luxe a distinct 
concession to those dangerous people, the well-to-do 
classes? In former days Mr. Morris’s thoughts and wishes 
were all for the many ; nowadays he caters, as printer and 
publisher, for the few. 

The Daily News has been ‘at it’ again. The other day 
it set forth a review of The Disappearance of George Driffell 
under the heading of ‘Mr. J. Payne’s Last ’—a short 
phrase in which, nevertheless, there are two obvious 
blunders: ‘ Payne’ should be ‘ Payn,’ and George Driffell; 
let us hope, is not Mr. Payn’s ‘last’ work of fiction— 
only his latest. To misprints, of course, the best of 
us are liable. I see in the Athenwum’s list of new pub- 
lications a reference to Alaric at Home—a title under 
which Matthew Arnold would hardly recognise his old 
prize poem. 

Fiction pays better than fact. Mr. W. T. Le Queux, who 
has for some years been one of the sub-editors of the 
Globe, has deserted daily journalism and will devote him- 
self in future mainly, if not wholly, to the production of 
novels and romances—a class of literature in which he has 
met with so much acceptance that publishers have already 
bespoken all his working time for the next three years. 
Who, that had power to be a successful fictionist, would be 
a journalist ? 

Soon all our fictionists will be playwrights too. They 
say that Mr. Payn is collaborating in a drama; and Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, it is reported, is ‘considering ’ an adapta- 
tion by Miss Corelli of her Sorroms of Satan. One hears 
further that Mr. Tree is favourably disposed towards a 
dramatisation of The Seats of the Mighty, presumably by 
Mr. Parker himself. One cannot wonder that novelists 
desire to put into their own pockets the profits deriv- 





able from dramatisations of their stories; the great 
pecuniary success of the dramatised T'ri/by would 
naturally impel them again that way. But I, for 


one, hope that plays founded upon novels will not 
become a commonplace on our stage. I speak as a reader 
and a playgoer. Dramas based on stories usually give you 
character and incident without colour and atmosphere ; 
the better the tale, the worse (inevitably) is the play 
built upon it. And if novelists, as a body, begin to write 
with an eye to coming stage effects, the iesult will be 
a painful vulgarisation of our fiction. Let the fictionist 
and the dramatist work separately in their different 
fashions. 

I take it, by the way, that the Mr. Henry B. Fuller 
whose twelve plays, called (comprehensively) The Puppet- 
Booth, were published by Mr. Lane on ;:Tuesday, is an 
American. The Puppet-Booth was issued in America last 
sonth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
STRIPPED OF THE TINSEL. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.GS., F.J.1. 
SAVAGE CLUB. 
PRESS CLUB. 


2 Mount Avenue, 
Ealing, 
London, W. 


1st June 1806. 
SIR, 


There are some papers so brutal, so priggish, so stupid, 
that the wonder is publishers send their baoks to them at all. 
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The National Observer is one of these. This is a slightly altered 
reading of your own words with reference to my book Stripped 
of the Tinsel. You may rest assured sir, that in future you will 
not be troubled with any more books of mine. 

It is necessary to go back very far indeed in the history of 
the press to find a paper distinguished by such coarse, vulgar 
and brutal flippancy as that which has marked the checkered 
career of your journal ever since its appearance as the Scots 
Observer. No doubt the youths who display their malevolence 
week by week in your columns consider themselves ‘smart,’ 
but it is the smartness which brings its own reward—and that 
reward is certainly not a crown of glory. ‘ Foolish’ I may be; 
and ‘illiterate’ as you say, but I have yet the power to assist in 
giving the final kick to the National Observer which, it is 
notorious, has long been tottering to its extinction. Its splenetic 
splutterings have disgusted many of its warmest supporters, 
and I am not exaggerating one atom when I say that this latest 
attack of yours—for attack it is—upon me and my book, will 
alienate a few more of your followers, for though it may 
astonish you I am not without a public. 

For thirty years I have by the earnings of my pen supported 
myself, and brought up a large family as respectable citizens, 
and fitted them to takea place in the struggle of life; but 
notwithstanding that literature is my means of livelihood 
you allow one of your nameless ruffians to injure me in my 
business. Yetif I were a tinker, a tailor, a sweep, a mummer, 
or even a common music-hall singer you dare not write one 
sentence calculated todamage my business, or hold me up to 
ridicule. Why then should you consider yourself free to do 
so because I ama writer of books? You tacitly invite books 
to be sent to you for review, and the major portion of your 
advertisement revenue is derived from publishers’ announce- 
ments. Nevertheless in a space of thirty-eight lines you 
destroy a work which has taken months of honest industry and 
hard labour to build up, and in which a firm of publishers 
have invested a large sum of money, and paid you a fro rata 
share of the advertising account. Perhaps, owing to the lofty 
pedestal on which you have placed yourself, you have failed 
to see the matter in this light before ; but in common with a 
good many more of your stamp you think that from behind 
the shelter of your anonymity you can strike the coward’s 
blow with,impunity. Believe me, however, the time is not far 
distant perhaps when you will be undeceived. 

If the hireling who writes the thirty-eight lines of vitriolic 
vi:uperation about my book, had not been so blinded by his 
own conceit and arrogance, and so inflated with his cock- 
sureness he might have discovered that the characters who 
figure in Stripped of the Tinsel, were infinitely better known, 
and more honoured and respected in their day than ever he is 
likely to be; and this in spite of their being only ‘ Third-rate 
Journalists.’ And let me add that your hireling’s smartness 
might have been shown to better advantage than in picking out 
an obvious misprint like denouément ; and giving one or two 
words here and there from a conversation. Fair criticism | 
never object to, but I kick against right down brutal blud- 
geoning. You as a man ofsome culture, and I will presume of 
some fairness, should if you did your duty, weed out from your 
staff the ferocious slingers of ink who are as incapable of 
improving upon what they condemn, as they are of acting as 
gentlemen. These hired assassins of the pen have much to 
answer for; and they may ultimately find that though they 
crouch in the dark the law is not altogether powerless to reach 
them. 

As your remarks about my book far exceed the fair bounds 
of criticism ; and as they are calculated to do me serious injury 
I must demand that you publish this letter ; for according to 
the technical wording of the law on the subject, you have 
libelled me, and I am not disposed to let the matter rest where 
it is. Your Obedient Servant, 

J. E. Muppock. 


[It is difficult to argue politely with a person of Mr. Muddock’s 
temper: but, passing on one side his violent abuse of our- 
selves, we will endeavour to place our frimd facie case before 
him and the public. 

1. It is good hearing—though it would be better hearing in 
France—that Mr. Muddock has brought up a large family of 
respectable citizens by the earnings of his pen ; hut it does not 
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therefore follow that this particular book is praiseworthy ; still 
less does it follow that Mr. Muddock is justified in calling 
a writer, whose age and sex are unknown to him, a ‘hireling,’ 
a ‘hired assassin,’ or a malevolent youth. 

2. As to ‘denouément’ our reviewer complained, not of a 
single misprint, but of the persistent repetition of the error. 
He complained also of a lady who hoped she was not ‘too 
presumptive’ and of the use of the expression ‘a counterfeit 
presentiment’ of a tavern waiter. Mr. Muddock does not 
appear to deny his guilt in regard to these elementary errors, 
and on perusal of the volume we find many more blunders of 
even worse character. We do not apply to Mr. Muddock the 
same severity of criticism as to, let us say, Mr. Meredith. But, 
if there is to be criticism at all, puerile faults of this kind 
must be noticed. 

3 In his opinion of the whole book we have no doubt the 
reviewer was perfectly honest. We may add that, in our judg- 
ment, he certainly was not unduly harsh. 

4. We do not know that we ever requested Mr. Muddock’s 
publishers to send a book to us for review, and we neither know 
nor care whether they advertised Mr. Muddock’s book in our 
columns ; but it is quite clear that by sending the book to us 
they invited criticism, which is a thing, strange though it may 
seem to Mr. Muddock, distinct from advertisement. As to the 
characters in Stripped of the Tinsel and the ‘honour’ and 
‘respect,’ in which they were held in their day, we can only 
hope that Mr. Muddock has failed to paint these men and 
women with accuracy; for on the face of his book those who 
play the principal parts are coarse, squalid, gin-soaking sots 
and ignorant or reckless of the first principles of decency in 
conduct. We hold the book to be a gross libel on an honest 
profession.—. 0.) 


REVIEWS 


MADAME DU BARRY 


The Life and Times of Madame Du Barry. By ROBERT B. 
DouG.Las. London: Smithers. 


During the last forty years or so the researches of French 
scholars have thrown a new light on Madame du Barry's 
career. Thanks chiefly to the industry of M. Leroi and M. 
Vatel a quantity of evideace has been unearthed from archives 
and registers and other contemporary documents—the oaly 
sources of evidence on which the sceptical modern historian 
relies—which has furnished materials for a systematic criticism 
of the commonly accepted accounts of her life and proved them 
to be wholly untrustworthy. As the fictions about her have 
gradually been cleared away and the facts laboriously brought 
to view it has been made clear that if Madame du Barry was 
no better than she should be, she was at all events considerably 
better than she has been represented to be by the blackmailers 
and scandalmongers, on whose testimony we in England are 
still, in our innocence, content to rely, and in the volumes 
before us Mr. Douglas, chivalrously indignant at the injustice 
we are doing her, has gallantly set himself to redre:s it by 
giving us the results of these researches and showing her to us 
as she appears in the light of them. It was a praiseworthy 
undertaking, and he has thrown himself into it with all the 
enthusiasm of a knight-errant. There is a certain amateurish: 
ness about his book, the note of chivalrous indignation is a 
trifle too obtrusive and the style at times more sentimental— 
shall we say ?—than entirely becomes a critical biographer, 
but these are merely superficial weaknesses, and the distrust 
they may at first inspire is soon dissipated by the amazing 
industry and information to which his pages bear witness. He 
has spared no pains in collecting and sifting his materials to 
make his work thoroughly solid and complete. Every avail- 
able source of information about Madame du Barry and her 
environment has been laid under contribution, every scrap of 
evideuce that bears on her life duly set forth, and well-nigh 
every story that has been told of her conscientiously discussed 
down to its most trivial details. Her friends, her enemies, 
her lovers, her predecessors, even her biographers—Mr. 
Douglas is liberal of information about each and all of them 
and about a good many other people as well, for he is some- 
thing of a gossip as well as a knight-errant, and never loses 
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the chance of retailing a striking anecdote when it comes in 
his way. But he may fairly be said to have exhausted his 
subject ani given us a presentment of Madame du Barry 
that must in its main outlines be accepted as final. His 
book might be bettered in point of form, but it has attained 
its object, and is not likely to be superseded. 

The popular conception of Madame du Barry is derived from 
the books of anecdotes and memoirs published at the close of 
the last century, and, when traced to its origin, is found to be 
chiefly due to two writers, Thévenot de Morande and Pidansat 
de Mairobert, from whom the rest copied. Morande wasa pro- 
fessional blackmailer who, after being bought off by Louis XV., 
was enlisted in the detective service on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, Mairobert a scoundrel of scarcely less deep 
a dye, who eventually committed suicide to save himself from the 
consequences of a threatened exposure; but the statements of 
this disreputable pair passed practically unchallenged for over 
half a century and the impression they produced will never now 
be wholly effaced. The process of establishing the truth about 
Madame du Barry's life resembles that of putting together an 
elaborate puzzle of which the pieces have to be laboriously 
collected and then patiently fitted into their proper places. One 
follows it with a similar fascination and feels a similar admira- 
tion for the ingenuity and patience it has demanded, even when 
one cannot help suspecting that they might have been better 
bestowed. As set forth in Mr. Douglas’s crowded pages it is 
too long and too detailed a process to be even summarised here, 
but the net result of it all is to exhibit Madame du Barry as 
much more worthy of pity than abhorrence, as a woman in 
short for whom, if it is impossible to feel respect, it is equally 
impossible not to have some liking and at times even a certain, 
admiration. That she was a courtesan not only from force of 
circumstances but by temperament and inclination must be 
frankly admitted. She was one of those women to whom a lover 
is a necessity, and from the time she was eighteen to the day of 
her death she was practically never without one except for the 
year or two following the king’s death when she was confined 
to the convent of Pont-aux-Dames. But this did not prevent 
her from having many amiable qualities which even more 
virtuous women do not always possess. If she was frivolous 
and sensual and extravagant, she seems to have been thoroughly 
good-natured and generous, and her very defects made her 
less harmful as a royal favourite than a woman of a higher type 
like Madame Pompadour, whose ambition to meddle with 
public affairs made her the curse of her country. To keep her 
royal master’s affections and enjoy herself—that was all Madame 
du Barry wanted. She had neither the desire nor, perhaps» 
the ability to be a political intriguer, and so far as she used her 
influence over the king at all, it was in deeds of mercy ; for one 
of her first acts after she came into favour was to secure the 
pardon of a wretched woman condemned to death for concealing 
the birth of her illegitimate child, and three other prisoners 
subsequently owed their lives to her intercession. The one 
piece of interference in political affairs of which she has been 
accused is the dismissal of the Duc de Choiseul and much has 
been made of it. She certainly had good reason to dislike 
Choiseul and to be elated at his fall, but when the circumstances 
of it are investigated, it appears that the king hadample reasons 
of his own, with which Madame du Barry had nothing to do 
for getting rid of him, and there is no evidence to show that she 
had any direct part in it whatever. On the other hand, when 
Choiseul afterwards got into money difficulties and petitioned 
the king for relief, there is no doubt that it was solely owing to 
her efforts that the petition was granted, and when it is remem- 
bered that he had been her deadliest enemy and done all in his 
power to injure and insult her, her conduct in the matter shows 
a rare magnanimity, especially as she got no thanks for it and 
‘stout Choiseul’ continued to abuse her to the end of his days. 
She was indeed of a singularly forgiving and kindly disposition. 
It is said of her that whea asked what should be done witha 
man who had been arrested for writing scurrilous songs about 
her she replied : ‘ Make him sing them and give him something 
to eat,’ and whether the story b2 true or not, it is quite in char- 
acter for she never seems to have borne malice or sought to 
avenge an insult. She was of the humblest origin, and the life 
she had led was the last to foster delicacy and refinement, but 
of the coarseness of speech and behaviour that have been 
attributed to her, no trace can be found in her conversation 
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or conduct on the occasions of which the account of an eye- 
witness has been left us. Whatever she may have been with 
the king in private, before the world her behaviour seems to 
have been marked not only by the superficial polish of 
Versailles but by a genuine tact and even sweetness, that 
we should scarcely have expected, and no stronger testimony 
to her personal charm could be found than the fact that the 
Abbess of Pont-aux-Dames, to whose keeping she was entrusted 
and who was strongly prejudiced against her, was completely won 
over and became her life-long friend, as the visits that Madame 
du Barry voluntarily paid to the convent in after years abun- 
dantly testify. There was nothing heroic about her and it 
would be absurd to hold her up as a heroine. Ina word she 
was simply a beautiful, easy-going, kind-hearted courtesan, 
but if she did little good she did no harm, and though a 
king’s caprice made her for six years the most powerful woman 
in France she never used her power to doan injury. 

Why then, we naturally ask, has she been so grievously 
maligned and misrepresented? Her career, as Mr. Douglas 
points out, is very similar to that of Nell Gwynne and in point 
of character there is probably not a pin to choose between the 
two women. The one has been always a popular heroine: 
why should the other have been an object of popular detesta- 
tion? In suggesting that it is due to the libels of scribblers like 
Morande and Mairobert Mr. Douglas does those gentry too 
much honour. They did but pander to a feeling that already 
existed. The real cause lies far deeper, in the nature of the 
position in which it was Madame du Barry’s misfortune to be 
placed. The world is by no means puritanical at heart, it 
looks very leniently on a pretty p2asant girl who yields to a 
royal lover and rather enjoys the romance of the situation, so 
long as she does not interfere with public affairs. But when 
she is suffered to gain an influence in the State and her caprices 
become the dominating factor in its government, it regards 
her, and not unnaturally, with very different eyes. The power 
ofthe maitresse cn titre of Louis XV. for the time being was a 
national danger and disgrace, and, though Madame du Barry 
never used that power as did her predecessors, the mere fact 
of her possessing it was enough to rouse every prejudice 
against her and make the world eager to think ill of her. At 
this distance of time, when the system of which she formed 
pirt has passed away and the passions it roused are forgotten, 
we can distinguish between the woman and her position and 
do her the justice to recognise that she was no monster or 
depravity but a mere frivolous light-o’-love, ignoble it may be, 
but unmalicious and not unlikeable. But though her life makes 
an interesting story and throws a curious light on the last days 
of the French monarchy, it lacks any element of romance of 
distinction that might make it worthy of remembrance. But 
for the last tragic scene on the scaffold it was a life of con- 
tinuous and comfortable success in the most sordid of profes- 
sions. There is acertain pathetic irony in the fact that she 
suffered for the possession of a power which she never wanted 
and never used, but she was of too earthy stuff for immortality, 
and having made tardy reparation for what injustice had been 


done to her memory we may well dismiss her into her proper 
obiivion. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY 


The Great Rift Valley. Being the Narrative of a Journey to 
Mount Kenia and Lake Baringo; with some Account of 
the Geology, Natural History, Anthropology, and Future 
Prospects of British East Africa. Dy J. W. GREGORY, 
D.Sc. (Lond), F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.ZS., of the British 
Museum. Londen: Murray. 


The title of this book is somewhat deceptive. The author, 
relying on the latest geological researches, maintains that from 
Lebanon in Palestine to the Cape of Good Hope there extends 
a long valley or strip of low land, dotted with lakes, and in 
places below the level of the sea, but everywhere presenting the 
same type of geographical structure. He designates it as the 
Rift Valley. The book itself is a narrative of a journey from 
Mombasa on the Coast to Lake Baringo and, eventually, to 
the summit of Mount Kenia. Both places are as near as 
possible on the Equator. 


The start was not a very happy one The author had been 
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informed that though his leave of absence was limited his 
equipment was ample and complete. Five hundred natives, a 
baggage train, a Maxim gun, Sniders with plenty of cartridges, 
stores and provisions, sound very well. It turned out, however, 
that the promoters of the expedition had contrived to equal the 
mismanagement of the Crimean War. Rice and dates, bought 
in London, when they might have been found at Aden or 
Zanzibar, were spoilt in the packing, or were not wanted. 
The tents were not suited to a climate where the extremes of 
heat and cold and tropical showers were to be expected. 
There was neither barometer, thermometer, or theodolite. 
Camels broke down. Porters struck work. And fever super- 
vened to complete the discomfiture of the party. Though some 
of Mr. Gregory’s companions had previous experience of African 
jungles, deserts, and native ways, there was nothing for it but 
to return to the Coast. If the arrangements had been entirely 
left in the hands of a stolid German pedant and a smart un- 
travelled Treasury clerk, the failure could hardly have been 
more conspicuous. In his second expedition Mr. Gregory bad 
to rely entirely on himself. A good deal, we are warned, 
depends on the choice of a headman; and the author was 
fortunate in engaging a Muhammadan, Omari-Ben Hamadi, 
who had served under Mr. H. M. Stanley, and understood the 
management of camp-followers though he was ignorant of the 
country to be traversed. So, with forty men, interpreters for 
several languages, thirty-five Sniders, ten loads of provisions 
and two of ammunition, a fresh start was made about the end 
of March 1892. For the incidents and events of the journey 
which occupied some two years we must refer readers to Mr. 
Gregory’s interesting chapters. He marched through the 
barren plateau of the African coast to mountain ranges from 
2000 to 5000 feet in height. He had repeatedly to cross deep 
rivers choked with vegetation, to cut his way through dense 
jungles, to parley with natives, to guard against surprises by 
night and by day, whether on the part of Masais or lions, to 
begin his march on an empty stomach, to find scarcity, if not 
famine, where he had looked for abundance of supplies, to see 
his men parched with thirst one week, or shivering under hail 
and sleet in the next, to fight against repeated attacks of fever 
and dysentery, and to face all these difficulties without a 
countryman or friend to give him comfort, support, or advice. 
However, he was enabled to add considerably to the geological 
survey of the country, to collect valuable specimens of insects 
and plants, and to set at rest sundry disputed points about 
which considerable difference had been expressed by other 
pioneers of exploration. That Lake Baringo is a sheet of 
water by itself, and that it has no connection with the Nyanza 
or the Nile, had been already proved by Joseph Thomson. 
Mr. Gregory describes the scenery in the neighbourhood as 
picturesque and charming ; and indeed, from the sketch at page 
128 it might do duty for a lake in the Scotch Highlands. The 
excursion to Mount Kenia, with its five peaks or pyramids, its 
glaciers, moraines, avé/es, and volcanic ashes, is full of interest 
Indeed, no chapter lacks incident and the narrative is animated 
without exaggeration, 

That in an expedition of this kind natives should have to be 
alternately scolded and cajoled, that the Masai tribe are in the 
habit of making perpetual raids on their neighbours, that the 
Zanzibaris are far better fellows than the Somalis, and that 
with every tribe firmness, tact and consideration are essential, 
may be taken for granted. Mr. Gregory seems to have been 
equal to the occasion when he encountered hostile chiefs who 
barred his progress, and when his own followers showed an 
unmistakable wish to retreat. And the author deserves great 
credit for his determination to go on when he had actually to 
be lifted on to a donkey and to spend a night supperless in the 
rain. But still it seems to us as if there was some little want of 
foresight somewhere. Portable provisions in tins might surely 
have been taken. The marches seem to have been so timed 
as to expose the men to the maximum of heat. Cocoa, choco- 
late, and quinine, above all things, are not mentioned. Our 
moral is that Mr. Gregory, or any other man bent on the same 
errand, ought to have a companion. The author, we take it, 
is a learned geologist first and a sportsman malgré (ui after- 
wards. Though game was nowhere very abundant, except in 
the shape of cranes and waterfowl, there were in many places 
zebra, deer, rhinoceros and hippopotamus to be shot. In the 
intervals of busines, and when not engaged in collecting plants 
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or unlocking the secrets of geology, he every now and then 
shouldered the rifle successfully, instead of stooping to the 
spade. In this way his famished followers occasionally got a 
hot meal. But how much easier would it have been for one 
partner to have stalked buck and zebra while the other was 
capturing beetles and butterflies and exploring volcanic craters, 
dried lake basins, and old river beds. There is a still stronger 
reason why explorers should go two and two, like Grant and 
Speke. If anything happens to the solitary Englishman—a 
wound, a severe sickness, or death—the native follower may 
be taxed with having betrayed and murdered his leader or left 
him to die. It is not fair to the native, often faithful found 
amongst the faithless and the treacherous, to expose him to 
any such charge. Moreover, scenery can be better enjoyed 
in companionship ; and if exposed to nights of wet and days of 
torrid heat, or in doubt as to the right action to be taken, two 
heads are better than one. Mr. Gregory is not, we apprehend, 
an Oriental scholar, though he managed to pick up a fair collo- 
quial knowledge of at least one dialect, and he quotes native 
proverbs with aptness and point. Several of the words used 
by his followers are, however, pure Persian or Arabic: to be 
accounted for by contact with Muhammadan traders from the 
coast. Dawa, medicine, fa‘yari, preparation or readiness, sa/ar 
a journey, and other terms would all have been intelligible to a 
sportsman in the Rohilcund Terai and the Purnea Morung. 

The political and commercial conclusions arrived at seem to 
us, generally, accurate and sound. ‘The climate, to begin with, 
i3 unpleasant, not to say deadly. Between November 1892 and 
1893 four out of five missionaries had died or had been invalided. 
Other Europeans had been murdered by natives or had 
succumbed to fever. Some of the towns on the Coast are 
centres of pestilence and malaria. Of course, in the interior, 
after the mountain ranges are reached, the climate at an eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet is pleasant enough. But what are the natural 
resources of the plateaux and how is the Englishman to 
develop them with profit? The answer to this very pertinent 
question is not re-assuring. Fruits such as mangoes and pine- 
apples are abundant, but to invite a colonist to embark on 
chutni and tinning, sounds rather like telling the depressed 
English farmer to replace wheat by strawberry jam. Plains in 
the interior at a high elevation might serve for ranches, but the 
cattle would be exposed to periodical epidemics. Ivory is 
viluable, but unless steps are taken to prevent useless and in- 
discriminate slaughter the days of the elephant are numbered, 
Cloves, chillies and kernels, might be worth exportation, and 
some German colonists have done fairly well with cotton, coffee, 
and tea. As to mines of gold, silver, and lead, Mr. Gregory will 
not prophesy because he does not know, and because such pre- 
dictions are proverbially erroneous. Even in India where a 
powerful Government can send forth skilled geologists in any 
(lirection, with instruments and supplies and with every facility 
for obtaining correct information, such adventures have more 
than once ended in disaster. Then there is the question of 
labour. Mr. Gregory does not hold that Africans can only 
work as slaves, but he fully realises the amount of tact and per- 
Si11si0l necessary to overcome the constitutional laziness of the 
Bantu, and to develop any good points in the character of the 
Somali; a character which seems capable of rapid transition 
from fun to ferocity. All these chapters are highly suggestive. 
We know that sundry very Superior Persons have lately revived 
the old sarcasms about the credulity of Herodotus. But there 
S now no reason to disbelieve the existence of a pigmy race four 
fee in height, with repulsive habits, no cultivation, no arts, and 
no system of government. We should conclude by mentioning 
that the value of the narrative is enhanced by excellent illustra- 
tons. There are two useful maps: no less than three indexes 
according to the nature of the subjects ; a short glossary ; dia- 
grams ; types of volcanic eruptions; and a list of the authors 
wh» have contributed to the Natural History ofa great continent 
which, in one sense, it has been reserved for the Nineteenth 
Century to discover. 


A HALF-TOLD TALE 
The Story of Sir Walter Scott's First Love. By ADAM SCOTT. 
Edinburgh: Macniven. 


Mr. Scott is hardly more than modest when he calls his little 
work a compilation, since the materials for it lie upon the open 
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pages of a couple of familiar books. The known facts of the 
story remain to-day unexpanded from the meagre form in 
which they were grudgingly given to the world by Lockhart 
just sixty years ago; a few passages from the Jowsnal are now 
brought into relation with these, and the narrative thus pieced 
together is illustrated by such sidelights as the novels and 
poems afford. Names also are given which Lockhart thought 
it well to leave unspoken, though they have never been a secret 
for any one who cared to know Thus, if we have not here an 
original work, we have at least the first connected telling of a 
story, of great interest and strangely sad, which never has 
been and probably never will be fully told. 

The story, let us say (since many, in these days of much 
reading, pretermit Lockhart that they may have the more time 
for Scott) is that of young Walter’s love for a lady in a Green 
Mantle whose acquaintance he made one Sunday at kirk- 
skailing (A4zg/ice, the coming out of church). A smart shower 
of rain and the young man’s happy possession of an umbrella 
made the beginning of this romance, as they have made the 
beginning of many another in that city since then. Nothing 
indeed brings Edinburgh so vividly, so unmistakably, before 
one’s mind as does the picture of a Sunday shower of rain, 
two young folk, and an umbrella. The incident did not stop 
there: we read of three years of dreaming, more probably 
five, before the two years of awakening that left him sad- 
hearted for life. For when he had put in his term of humble 
service and had plucked up hope and received encourage- 
ment—the Lady Green Mantle accepted a friend of his own, 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. And so the rain it rained 
every day in the kind soul of Sir Walter from that time to 
the end. And people do say that it is largely to this you 
must refer that profound, unspoken melancholy which suf- 
fuses the whole body of his epic achievement in literature, 
that Virgilian ‘sense of tears in mortal things,’ too great and 
heroic ever to be crystallised in any little lyrical cri-de cour. 
His was not the kind of character that indulges in such shrill 
relief. Only he was ‘ broken-hearted for two years—my heart 
handsomely pieced again,’ as he says towards the end of his 
life, ‘but the mark will remain to my dying day.’ For the rest, 
he thought no evil of the woman, and spoke no slander agaiast 
the bounty of life because his own entertainment had been 
joyless. Heturned to his work. The power of fancy which 
he wore as a wishing-cap whereby he escaped into an unseen 
world at will and lived in the thick of unsuspected action, now 
did him good service. And it was smal! wonder if, in the 
crowded procession of living tolk and dead, real and imaginary, 
that deployed before his inward eye and besought the good 
offices of the Seer to make them rea! indeed and endow them 
with a life beyond life—small wonder if amongst these he often 
caught glimpses of his lost mistress and his own youth, and fe!l 
to thinking the old thoughts over again. Various of his tales 
bear witness to this pre-occupation. Margaret in the Lay, 
Ellen in the Lady of the Late, the Lady Green Mantle in Red- 
Sauntlet, all bore, according to Lockhart, some distinctive 
features drawn from the memory of Scott's first love ; and his 
work is full of incidents and reflections which it requires no 
violent conjecture to connect with this passage in his life and 
with the wisdom which it brought him. How much it had 
meant and how the three years of dreaming and the two years 
of wakening remained the master-period of his history, migh: 
never have been known but for an accident which broke for 
a moment the seal of silence which he had set upon his heart: 
There came in his last days a message from an old ac- 
quaintance, and ‘The grave gives up its dead, he murmurs, 
‘and time rolls back thirty years to add to my perplexities”’ A 
few such entries, broken words in which he seeks to hush 
rather than to express his agitation, is all that the Journal 
reveals. ‘Yet what a romance to tell,’ he says—‘and told it 
will one day be... . But the dead will feel no pain.’ We 
doubt whether it has yet been told. This much at least is 
made sure—that he who beyond all great writers had won to 
himself men’s love and gratitude, for what he was not less than 
for what he did, is seen to have also had a very true claim upon 
such pity as may be consistent with reverence and respect, and 
to have done his great work as it were cheerily with an aching 
heart : and that the Woman, though he saw her no more from 
the hour of the great refusal, never passed from his life, but 
was ensphered for him among those spiritual mistresses of 
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whom Andrew Lang somewhere writes, who dwell ‘ where 
Imogen and where Rosalind are, with women perhaps as 
unreal or ideal as themselves, men’s lost loves and unforgotten, 
in a Paradise apart.’ It only remains to be said that Mr. Scott 
deserves no blame for his attempt to lift the veil from what 
was, after all, but half a mystery. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON 
Effie Hetherington, By ROBERT BUCHANAN. London: Unwin. 


Sad and sombre as is the drama of which Mr. Buchanan 
has localised the action in the lone house by the Solway, it 
cannot be denied that the study of Richard Douglas, the 
solitary self-centred man who gives himself one outlet in 
a very abandonment of love, will impress its mark upon the 
memory. The last of an ancient race, Douglas of that ilk, 
master of himself and certain moorland acres, he has travelled 
and seen the side of life which palls in the experience, and 
when the scene is first disclosed, is leading the unsocial 
existence of a solitary and impoverished landowner in a 
remote and rustic district. To him in his brooding loneliness 
comes a vision of hope in the person of a beautiful girl, the 
inmate of the household of a neighbouring nobleman, and a 
poor relation of the family. His passion gives him no pause 
for reflection, even were he capable of weighing so slight a char- 
acter. ‘His knowledge of women was scant indeed. He had 
only known two types—the conventional woman who is pure, 
chaste and passionless, regulating her life calmly by the written 
letter of the law, and the woman who sells herself in the market, 
without one thought or care save for her own immediate self- 
indulgence. Effie resembled neither. She was a chameleon 
born out of the conflicting forces of these latter days—too fine 
to yield herself to what did not attract her physically, too full of 
passion to make the written law her strength and guide—a 
child who could weep hysterically at will, and be pitiful over a 
wounded bird or withered flower—a woman strenuously asser- 
tive of her own capricious nature. So pitiful, so pitiless! So 
cruel, yet so kind!’ Tosuch a one the devotion of a rough 
and masterful nature like that of Douglas, of which the external 
presentment was harsh and uncouth, could never appeal : and 
Effie, urged partly by fancy, partly by pique, attempts to secure 
for herself the affianced spouse of her cousin, Lady Bell Lindsay. 
Arthur Lamont is one of the commonest of social items, who 
never entertains the thought of denying himself a sexual 
gratification on any other ground than its inconvenience. 
Being secure of the preference of Lady Bell, ‘a sharp-sighted 
energetic girl without a single pious predilection,’ he conceives 
that there is nothing to prevent him from meeting her cousin’s 
rash advances half-way. It is impossible to feel any sympathy 
with Arthur, but it seems rather hard on so thoroughly conven- 
tional a specimen of his age and class that he should find him- 
self in antagonism with such elemental forces as Hew Howard 
the poacher, and Richard Douglas the lover, each of whom 
is moved to make the dandy’s life the expiation of his easy in- 
solence. It is well for Douglas on that fital summer night 
that his enemy slips out of his hand, to meet his fate from 
other and coarser antagonists. For Douglas knows who has 
been the cause of Effe’s fall, and the piteous plight in which, 
and in her extremity, she has sought and found the shelter 
of the house and the lover she has scorned. Surely such an 
abasement of love as that to which Richard descends was never 
known in life: yet the writer presents it plausibly, and the 
reader acquiesces in its likelihood. ‘What you have brought 
me to-night,’ he says to the wanderer, ‘ is bitterer to bear than 
death. But I’ll take the gift, since ’\is the only one God cares 
to give. .. If I grieve, it’s for you, Effie—the only thing I care 
for in the world.’ So he takes the dishonoured mother and 
child, and offers them the protection of his name, and bears with 
Effie’s repulsion and reproaches until she leaves him for the 
life of cities, and then expends his whole stock of tenderness on 
the daughter, his rival’s daughter, she has deserted in her flight. 
Of the minor characters old Elizabeth, the laird’s housekeeper, 
is true to nature, and Lady Bell, the widowed bride, attracts 
more sympathy in her bereavement than she promises at first 
todeserve. But Effie, in her perfect worthlessness, is second 
only in interest to the stern misanthrope she galvanises so 
effectually into altruistic life. 
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t. A really clever and interesting novel such as Roma 
White’s A Stolen Mask is, even in this age of making many 
books, so great a rarity that the surprised reviewer is tempted 
to exaggerate its merits and praise it extravagantly. One may 
very safely say however that A Stolen Mask is very much 
above the average, that it has humour, feeling and a knowledge 
of human nature quite uncommon. The story is only not a 
pleasant one in the sense that its lines do not, as it were, lie in 
pleasant places. It is told with a reserve and good taste for 
which we are entirely thankful. It throughout absorbs the 
attention and though at times painful is never repulsive, as in 
less able hands we fancy it might have been. Lois, the heroine, 
with her passionate inconsistencies, powerful feelings after 
right and fallings into wrong, her unattained ideals, and her 
thousand contradictions, is drawn with no little cleverness, 
Barnard, Mrs. Aylmer, and Mrs. Berry are all, as it were, warm 
with the touch of life, while Mary, fair-souled, small natured 
and Madonna-faced, is exhaustively described in the writer’s 
own words as the sort of woman who ‘kept her bonnet-strings 
in tissue paper,’ ‘had a distinctive name for each of her 
hens,’ and an infallible recipe ‘ for cleaning stained egg-spoons.’ 
The members of the provincial dramatic company which Lois 
joins are a good deal less successfully described. The 
authoress’s admirable axiom on p. 83 that ‘if you play with 
life, life will generally turn round and demand from you un- 
erring retribution’ might have served as a motto for the whole 
book. The writing is throughout clear and concise. We do 
not remember to have seen any other works of Roma White's. 
If A Stolen Mask is a first attempt it certainly does not read 
like one, and contains a number of excellent reasons why its 
writer should make a second. 

2. By her family Gwladys was considered to be dangerously 
original and self-willed, but they misjudged her ; for really she 
was as commonplace as a cabbage. The author does not 
think so, but the reader can’t help seeing that the opinion he 
forms on first hearing her name is quite justified. She is a 
blameless saint who nurses the sick and falls in love with a 
grasping young man of whom the author is preposterously fond, 
and when she is laid to rest within sound of the Mediterranean 
one is not so much moved that one fails to note the conscien- 
tious exactness of her historian, who hastens to assure anxious 
readers that though Gladys—we beg her pardon, Gwladys— 
died in Popish parts ‘ her eager loving heart is at rest for ever 
under the shade of the cypresses in a Protestant cemetery.’ 
But though Gwladys is colourless, her sister Rose is admirably 
real ; so are her spoilt niece Addie and the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Evans. Miss Scott's real triumph, however, is her portraiture 
of two children—Mary and Jane, the good child and the 
naughty. There is no dulness here, no failure, no conven- 
tionality. The children are real and delightful, and we cannot 
forgive Miss Scott her wanton slaying of them. For the sake 
of these children alone the book is well worth reading, and 
Miss Scott is to be congratulated on having here scored a true 
suCCEeSS. 

3. Mr. Rider Haggard goes on steadily from bad to worse. 
It is so long since he has given to the world anything worth 
giving, that the hopes that sprang from his early and good work 
have long since withered away. And it is certain that some of 
his early work was good. Yawn had much stern realism, 
and flashes of true insight. /ess, though it borrowed many of 
its merits from the ‘African Farm,’ yet had merits that were 
not borrowed. King Solomon’s Mines was a rattling story of 
adventure— and even She, though there the adventure fell often 
into burlesque, was yet a tale to read, and anyhow had some 
good fighting in it. But the //eart of the World’ It is hard 
to understand how Mr. Rider Haggard can have degraded his 
talent to such a level. He seems no longer to have the power 
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to sketch a character, to describe a landscape, to dramatise a 
scene. There is little in the Heart of the World that is not a 
richaugé of his earlier tales—a vapid réchaufé, insipid as 
minced veal. So low has fallen the author of Azug Solomon's 
ines, that he cannot even do a fight—and time was when, ina 
fight at least, Mr. Haggard was strong and convincing. His 
sense of humour, though always a little clumsy, still seemed 
robust, yet now it has faded away leaving no trace. The story 
is Mr. Haggard’s old favourite of the discovery of the city not 
marked in the maps, with a good dealof jewellery and plotting 
and a radiantly beautiful heroine, whom all the characters 
address as ‘Lady’ with a persistence that recalls the persuasive 
way of the itinerant vendor to the humble housewife, as she 
stands on her doorstep hesitating and longing in face of the 
temptation of fresh herrings three a penny. The scene of 
Heart of the World is \aid in Mexico. There are some Spanish 
people, an English bore called Strickland, beloved of the fair 
heroine, and there is a good deal about sacred writings and 
secret chambers in pyramids. ‘The whole does not afford a 
single thrill of pity, sympathy or excitement. Mr. Haggard 
has of course the justification said to have been urged by the 
author of 1/7. Barnes of New York. ‘It pays, and as long as 
the public cares to read such stuff his game is to go on writing it.’ 
But he who judges books on their own merits, without regard 
to the name on the title-page, will do well to let the //ear/ cf 
the World alone. To read it is to engender boredom and 
vexation of spirit. 

4. We have heard more than one version of the Eleventh 
Commandment, but we presume that in naming this book Mr. 
Sutcliffe had in his mind the one which runs ‘ Thon shalt not be 
found out.’ Hatred of meanness, trickery, and all forms cf 
vice to which respectability often lends a cloak, seems to be the 
inspiring spirit in this work. It is characterised by an exceed- 
ing high, unconventional moral tone and has, besides, what is 
tolerably rare in such a connection, an inexhaustible fund of 
humour and a real power of dramatic presentation. The 
Squire of Saxilton was ‘ universally respected’—he had kept 
the Eleventh Commandment from his youth up—but his wild 
oats (to quote the pleasant old phrase) came home to roost, 
and the action of the story is concerned with the slow but 
inevitable workings of Nemesis. The book is long and is 
constructed after the manner popularised by George Eliot in 
Middlemarch. The threads of many interests run through it 
twining and intertwining. Many actors take part in the tragi- 
comedy and all fill their parts well. They are men and women 
—not mere types name-labelled. Deep thought as well as 
careful observation of external characteristics has gone to the 
making of them. The lighter conversations contain some 
excellent fooling, while the tragic scenes are handled steadily 
and with confidence, In particular the scene between the 
squire’s wife and his mistress, neither of whom he had really 
loved, is strikingly well imagined and well wrought. The 
Lleventh Commandment should be largely welcomed and read 
by all such as lay no worship at the shrines of the Golden Calf 
or the Goddess Grundy, and if by chance it be read by those 
who devoutly worship those idols—well, it will do them all the 
good in the world. 

5. Mr. Morrah has written, in A Serious Comedy, a book 
which has certainly cleverness and as certainly silliness and 
improbability. It is the story of two adventuresses, one of 
whom, though she stops at nothing to advar.ce her own ends, 
had yet, we are told, ‘a mind which was without doubt the 
chosen abode of the highest virtues.” It was these high 
virtues, we suppose, which led the lady to conceal the exis- 
tence of her mother, without any reason at all, from her 
husband, Lord Milverton (the young gentleman was of course 
never so impertinently curious as to inquire if his wife had 
this or any relative), and also to advocate the expediency of 
starting a Lethal Chamber for the extinction of the unfit of 
the human race. An actress called Dora Dalmaine lives so 
exactly up to that ridiculous name that further remark upon 
her is superfluous. Mr. Morrah has a certain smartness and 
facility for writing which, if he would study the laws of proba- 
bility and good taste, might make him quite worth reading. 

6. This tale of the disastrous campaign of Napoleon I. in 
Poland is not without interest. It deals with a small side-inci- 
dent of love and intrigue quite possible in its way, and is just 
sufficiently historical to make the reader turn with a new 
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interest to the pages of Marbot. ‘The Red Star’ is that red 
planet Mars, which has ruled so many lives, and in the tale 
before us dominates that of the Countess Halka Mnizek, who in 
the recklessness of despair at an ignoble marriage into which 
she is tricked, joins the French army at the head of a handful 
of Serfs, and actually obtains a post in Murat’s staff. We have 
a glimpse of Murat himself—dandified, rollicking, ambitious— 
and throughout the tale moves, as it were, on the outskirts of a 
great army in a dismal, starving, sodden country, The adven- 
tures through which Halka and her husband, an officer in the 
Russian guards, are made to pass are thrilling enough, and 
their final solution by the discovery of Halka’s sex is cleverly 
worked out. We can thoroughly recommend this latest addi- 
tion to the ‘Autonym’ Library as an absorbing, manly, whole- 
some little sketch. 

7. There is some fair appreciation of the scenery and natives 
of the Lincolnshire fens shown in Mr. Hocking’s The Heart o; 
Man, and one wishes he had followed the advice he gives to 
the young lady who aspires to write novels and confined him- 
self to rustic description. The phrase ‘idylls’ is becoming 
rather trite, but we have no doubt there is room for more of the 
sort of stories so described. The present narrative, which con- 
cerns a young man who is wrongfully convicted of murder on 
what seems sufficient circumstantial evidence, and whose 
health is destroyed by his experience at Dartmoor prison, is 
too much attenuated with reflections, religious and other, and 
the resuscitation of Barney Count, the man supposed to have 
been murdered, is not sufficiently accounted for. But Mary 
Jessop and Llewellyn’s sister Agnes are gracious figures, and 
the affliction that leads to Tommy Fedling’s sufferings and in- 
sanity is one of several vivid incidents of the darker side of rustic 
life. 


ENGLISH CRITICISM 


With an Introduction by C. E. 
London : Blackie. 


Luglish Literary Criticism. 
VAUGHAN, 


Professor Vaughan has written and compiled a fresh and 
stimulating little book on the history of English criticism. The 
book is the second volume in a series called the ‘ Warwick 
Library,’ designed to illustrate special branches of our literature 
by means of selected examples with historical and critical 
introductions. Both in his selection and his introduction 
Professor Vaughan shows a very adequate knowledge and a 
sound and independent judgment. His aim was not to pick 
the purple patches of critical literature, but to exhibit substantial 
examples of the few great critics who represent stages of 
development in the craft of criticism. The examples chosen 
are from Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Shelley, Carlyle and Pater. Connecting and supplementary 
names are of course mentioned and dealt with in the intro- 
du:tion. Professor Vaughan, for example, is not unmindful of 
the lesser Elizabethan critics, of Webbe and Puttenham, Lodge, 
Campion and Daniel ; but Sidney is taken, and rightly taken, 
to exhibit Elizabethan criticism at its highest and adequately 
to illustrate its character and scope. So Dryden and Johnson 
represent sufficiently the mental attitude of literary criticism at 
the opening and at the close of the age which succeeded the 
Tudor-Stuart epoch. The title of Coleridge, Hazlitt and Lamb 
to stand as the critical champions of the romantic revival wil] 
not be contested, and Professor Vaughan has done wisely to put 
alongside of them Shelley’s Defence of Poetry rather than 
Wordsworth’s Preface, which however indirectly finds a place 
in Coleridge’s handling of it. It is with the choice of represen- 
tatives for the last section that there is likely to be most quarrel, 
Matthew Arnold is a notable omission and so, no doubt, ts 
Macaulay. Pater has still but a partial following, and, as Mr, 
Saintsbury said lately, there is nowadays no more distinct sign 
of a man’s having reached the fogey and of his approaching the 
fossil stage of intellectual existence than the fact that he has 
an ardent admiration of Carlyle. Professor Vaughan confesses 
that he has found it impossible to represent the criticism of the 
last sixty years fairly, so abundant, so almost superabundant, 
have been our critics andjcriticism. But his choice is decidedly 
interesting and may well be justified. It is easy enough at this 
time of day to perceive Carlyle’s limitations and perversities : 
it should be less easy, even for our good easy-going critics, to 
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miss the significance and scope of his vital service to English 
criticism. He represents for Professor Vaughan the transition 
from the older, correct but partial, view of criticism as classifica- 
tion, comparison, judgment, to the ‘new sense of its duty to 
revivify and re-interpret thought and art at large. ‘This is what 
Carlyle, taking for example Goethe’s famous handling of 
Hamlet, conceived to be the ideal of criticism, what he called 
the very poetry of criticism, ‘to be in some sort also a creative 
art, aiming at least to reproduce under a different shape the exist- 
ing product of the poet; painting to the intellect what already 
lay painted to the heart and imagination.’ With this ideal before 
them the more modest critics of to-day will accept Professor 
Vaughan’s brief and decisive statement that later critics can 
hardly be said to have yet filled out the design that Carlyle 
laid, and have certainly not gone beyond it. Instances of 
criticism conceived in this spirit, says he, are unhappily still 
rare ; he ranks among them some of Coleridge’s on Shakes- 
peare, and some of Lamb’s on the Elizabethan dramatists—in 
particular The Duchess of Malfiand The Broken Heart; and, 
with still less hesitation, Mr. Ruskin’s rendering of Zhe Last 
Judgment of Tintoret, and Mr. Pater’s studies of Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Giorgione. ‘Of these,’ writes Professor 
Vaughan, ‘Mr. Pater’s achievement is probably the most 
memorable ; for it is an attempt, and an attempt of surprising 
power and subtlety, to reproduce not merely the effect of a 
single poem or picture, but the imaginative atmosphere, the 
spiritual individuality, of the artist. In a sense, still higher 
than would be true even of the work done by Lamb and Ruskin, 
it deserves the praise justly given by Carlyle to the masterpiece 
of Goethe that it is “the very poetry of criticism.”’ Wecannot 
help a little suspecting that if painting and not literature were 
Professor Vaughan's own subject, he might feel a more qualified 
satisfaction in Mr. Ruskin’s and Mr. Pater’s criticism. And in 
spite of his observation that a noticeable tendency of modern 
criticism from the time of Burke and Lessing, has been to break 
down the barrier between poetry and the kindred arts, we cannot 
but feel an essay on Botticelli to be somewhat out of place in an 
anthology of ‘English Literary Criticism.’ This formal incon- 
sistency pointed out, it may be admitted that accepting Carlyle’s 
conception of the scope and office of criticism, Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Pater have supplemented and extended English criticism 
precisely in those directions in which it was limited and curtailed 
by the prejudices of the Calvinism of Ecclefechan. And Pro- 
fessor Vaughan is to be welcomed into the true following of 
Pater, won not by Euphuism and preciosity but by the catholicity 
of his humanism, and the ‘fundamental brain-work’ that lay 
behind his most delicately elaborated criticism. Among the 
numerous points of interest raised by Professor Vaughan’s 
suggestive introduction and the dicta of our great critics, we 
must content ourselves in the brief space that remains to us, 
with emphasising the contradiction which the book sufficiently 
gives to the popular antithesis between critics and authors, and 
between critical and creativeepochs. Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Lamb, and Carlyle might, like Matthew 
Arnold, clap themselves on the breast and say they too were 
authors ; and from Sidney and his Elizabethans to Ruskin and 
Pater, the critics of a movement which has given us some of our 
most original recent art and poetry, the critics have accompanied 
and at once stimulated and made articulate the successive great 
creative movements in our literature. We should like to see 
Professor Vaughan follow up this admirable manual with a 
fuller inquiry, which might do definitely for English what M. 
Bruneticre has recently done for the history and evolution of 
French criticism. 


MUCH SOUTH AFRICA 


1. Zhe Transvaal and the Boers. By W. E.GARRETT FISHER. 
London : Chapman. 

2. The English and Dutch in South Africa. 
WITHERS. London: Wilson. 

3. Boer and Uitlander. Vy W. F. REGAN, 

4. A Federal South Africa. 
Low. 

5. The Africander. By E. CLAIRMONTE. 

6. At Home in the Transvaal. 
London ;: Ward and Downey. 


Books on South Africa pile high on reviewers’ tables nowa- 
days, and, if well informed, they are, of course, opportune, Pub- 
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lishers should remember, however, that even in these times of 
‘flotation’ telegrams the business can be overdone. Of the 
batch before us by far the best is (1) Mr. Garrett Fisher’s brief 
history of our relations with the Transvaal. The writer has 
gone to the recognised sources of information, and he has used 
his authorities with conspicuous fairness. His analysis of the 
‘Great Trek’ is particularly valuable, because it entirely dis- 
proves the Little England contention that the Boers have 
throughout been victims of British injustice. They had wan- 
dering in their blood, for one thing ; and, for another, they had 
a distinct partiality for slave-owning. We quite agree with Mr, 
Garrett Fisher that the Government of the day bungled the 
emancipation business most abominably, and that the Dutch 
had a substantial grievance in the Kaffir raids. They were 
not, however, plaster saints any more than the rest of us. 
Another good point made by Mr. Garrett Fisher relates to the 
annexation of the Transvaal. Briefly stated, his view is that 
the mischief lay less in the acquisition of the/country, than in 
the unsympathetic methods of its subsequent government. 
Altogether the book is most sanely and sensibly written, with 
touches of sprightliness that please. Mr. Garrett Fisher may 
be commended to those who wish to clear their brains about 
the Dutch problem. 

2 and 3. Neither Mr. Hartley Withers nor Mr. Regan has 
produced work of any particular moment. The former, like 
Mr. Garrett Fisher duly acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 
G. M. Theal, but we cannot say that he has studied that 
historian to much profit. His pages, indeed, are overlaid with 
wishy-washy, sentiment, and he holds the balance between the 
two races with the unsteadiest of hands. Mr. Regan’s blood- 
red volume, which ought, surely, to have been dedicated to Mr. 
Henry Hess, is chiefly devoted to an easy proof of its author's 
infallibility. He felt it necessary to instruct his countrymen 
with regard to the true facts of the case as between Boers and 
Uitlanders, and therefore wrote copiously to the Financial 
Times the Freeman and the Northern Whig. These letters he 
obligingly reproduces, together with slabs of press-cuttings 
relating to himself and his famous telegrams. His portrait 
adorns the frontispiece and few paragraphs are without their 
capital I-s. 

4. Mr. Molteno has been studying the American Constitution, 
and it has inspired him to take a tolerably long excursion into 
the obvious. Federation is an excellent ideal, and the model 
of the United States would undoubtedly suit South Africa 
better than most. The various communities are too diverse 
in origin and too independent in spirit to submit to a Govern- 
ment that did not allow considerable play to local liberties. 
Mr. Molteno is quite right, but was it worth while writing a 
book to prove what most of us accept instinctively? Further, 
he lays bare Africander pretensions in a manner too significant 
to be amusing. ‘England will protect our seaboard... but 
for all internal questions between the colonies and the States, 
and in all the territories which may justly be claimed as 
belonging to the South African system, there we must be 
absolutely and entirely independent. These modest preten- 
sions may well make sober-going Englishmen doubt whether 
the present political disorder is not preferable to the new order 
that Mr. Molteno would establish. It is only just to add that 
the book contains some shrewd observations, notably on the 
transitory nature of the Chartered Company’s administration 
in Matabeleland. 

5 and 6. Mr. Clairmonte’s volume bears for a sub-title ‘A 
Plain Tale of Colonial Life.’ It is really a series of sketches 
with a thin story stringing them together, and we would rather 
have dispensed altogether with the would-be love-interest. 
Otherwise they may be commended as a spirited and faithful 
reproduction of South African experiences. The description 
of ostrich-farming is well done, but the fighting chapters are 
the best. Despite some unnecessary history, Mr. Clairmonte 
gives a vivid idea of the Zulu war, and more particularly of 
its transport difficulties. He also writes with a good deal of 
rough vigour about the Basuto campaign, in which the 
colonial forces came dangerously near meeting their masters. 
Mrs. Carey Hobson, on the other hand, can hardly be con. 
gratulated on republishing her tale, A¢ Home in the Trans- 
vaal, Itisa feeble little story with some very milk-and-watery 
villainy, and the writer never succeeds in penetrating to the 
inside of character, whether British or Dutch, 
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IMPECUNIOSITY 


Curiosities of Impecuniosity. By H. G. SOMERVILLE, 
London: Bentley. 


Mr. Somerville has selected a subject full of possibilities, 
and has introduced his volume to readers by a preface con- 
taining atouch of humour which unfortunately leads one to 
expect better entertainment than is forthcoming in the body of 
the book. Indeed in one sentence he somewhat rashly gives 
himself away. ‘I might,’ he writes, ‘in sending forth these 
pages, state something similar (to what is found in preliminary 
notices of new papers], since if the little work be as succesful 
as (I say it with all modesty) it ought to be, it will unquestion- 
ably supply a want long felt—by the author.’ This is rather a 
case of the weapon hurting its wielder, for, with all appre- 
ciation ofthe author’s industry in collecting materials, it cannot 
be said that he has made the best or brightest use of them in 
the interest of his readers. The fact is indeed thit scarce 
one of the stories is new and that some of the best known of 
them are wantonly ‘translated’ into horribly incorrect shapes. 
There is a flagrant instance of this on p. 51, where the com- 
piler tells the story of the late Mr. Sala’s first contribution to 
Household Words—the article headed ‘ The Key of the Street.’ 
The reader is informed that ‘the poverty he (Mr. Sala} suffered 
at the time must have been of the direst; but though he 
had lost almost everything else, he never apparently quite lost 
heart, and when his sight improved he dashed off an article 
called “ The Key of the Street,” descriptive of a night spent by 
a poor wanderer in London, which he sent in to Dickens who 
had not long started Household Words. The feelings of the 
homeless man were described in a manner thit shows the 
writer /e/¢ his subject, although it is hinted that the experience 
related may have been the result of caprice.’ As Mr. Sala has 
at least three times told the true story of this adventure in 
print there is no possible excuse for Mr. Somerville’s monstrous 
tissue of gross blunders. Mr. Sala was not in dire poverty, the 
article was not dashed off (quite the reverse) and it is matter of 
commonest knowledge to ‘ littery gents ’"—knowledge derived as 
we have said from Mr. Sala’s own writings—that the home- 
less night was due solely to the fact that Mr. Sala had left 
his latchkey in his rooms and there was nobody to let him in. 
A book compiled so carelessly as to admit so unpardonable a 
series of mistakes is really not worth consideration. Yet in 
pursuit of duty we looked through the whole book and paid 
special attention to the chapter on ‘The Impecuniosity of 
Actors ’"—a thing of the past (barring misfortune and extrava- 
gance) in the case of good and even tolerable actors, but not 
the less interesting for that. There is nothing new in it, and it 
is not the least amusing. 


SOME JUNE MAGAZINES 


In Blackwood’s the Looker-on will claim first attention from 
all who can still appreciate criticism of an old-fashioned kind 
presented with the charm of an easy and graceful style. It is 
impossible to review the Looker-on. He gives us his 
impressions of men and things, of art, drama, literature and 
manners with complete indifference as to how often the subjects 
with which he deals have been already canvassed and by whom. 
Bicycles, the Academy, the theatres, new books, are all fish 
that come to his net and on all of them he has still something 
fresh to say and, above all, something readable. Two reviews 
should not be missed, one on the novels of John Galt and the 
other on Zhe Life of Cardinal Manning. The reviewer is 
perhaps rather hard on Manning, whom he describes as 
‘displaying all the vices and all the virtues of a turbulent and 
self-seeking ecclesiastic,’ though it is not difficult to to find 
abundant evidence to support this view in Mr, Purcell’s ‘ Life.’ 
But on one point we must differ both from Mr. Purcell and the 
reviewer. The result of the Oxford movement, they take it, 
was to prepare rich and ample materials to help in building up 
again the Church of Rome in the land. Results have proved 
them to beinthe wrong. The strongest defence against Roman 
aggression is to be found in the position taken up by the 
highest Anglican clergy. Roman proselytisers are perfectly 
well aware of this fact, whence follows their peculiar animosity 
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against the High Church party in the English Church, The 
political article deals chiefly with the New Obstruction which 
the writer regards as a serious danger. Parliamentary 
obstruction in its most impudent and aggravated forin 
was invented by the Irish and its methods have been 
adopted by other members who care nothing for the 
necessary conduct of public business nor for the dignity of 
the House. Shameless eftrontery and a craving for personal 
notoriety are at the bottom of this kind of obstruction. It 
remains to be seen how the biggest majority of modern times 
will deal with it. 

Mr. Benson’s novel continues to run its course in Zemp/e Bar, 
and the two short siories, Usgue ad Mortem and ‘ My Lord 
Mayor,’ are excellent of their kind. But the general articles 
seem to be scarcely so good as usual, though it must be admitted 
that this magazine is tried by the high standard that it has set 
for itself. Mrs. Pattisson, for instance, has not quite got the 
gift of word-painting to make her account of breakfasts and 
dinners and furniture and fishing in Achill Islands interesting. 
Even the whisky-drinking old guide, Jack Gaughan, notwith- 
standing the fervour with which he prays that Mr. Balfour's 
soul may ‘go to Hiven the lasht day,’ fails to be impressive. 
Nor does Elsie Rhodes’s short paper add much to our know- 
ledge of Margaret Fuller, whose story has been written more 
than once. On the other hand, the notice of George Meredith’s 
novels, though too short to be quite satisfactory, is in the vein 
of genuine appreciation. ‘ Undeniably, Meredith’s is a style 
that must be learnt.” This is true; and it is a truth which 
cannot be too much insisted upon now that we are threatened 
with a mutilated edition of the novels, in which some of the 
most distinctive passages, dear to Meredithians, may be 
found no longer. From a clever and amusing articie on 
‘Some Collecting Fads’ we learn that a ring, in which was 
set a tooth of Sir Isaac Newton, was purchased in 1815 for 
£730. 

The Humanitarian is solid and serious as ever, but by no 
means dull. The misgivings with which we approached an 
article on ‘The New Drama’ vanished as soon as it appeared 
that Mrs. Wheelwright, though claiming absolute freedom for the 
dramatist in the choice of his subject, is careful to protest 
against the descent of the stage to the level of some recent 
fiction. Her canons of art admit neither Ibsen’s repulsive 
treatment of a repulsive subject nor a continual series of plays 
dealing with the problem of sex. What she does want is not 
quite so clear, and would have been made more intelligible by 
illustration. An article which claims to reconstruct the modern 
drama without instances is in danger of becoming as tedious as 
a scientific lecture without experiments. The only play men- 
tioned by name is Sudermann’s ‘ Heimat, which, powerful as it 
is, is nO newer in conception than an Adelphi melodrama. 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy maintains that the Dignity of Love can 
be best assured by reverent and appropriate teaching of the 
laws of physiology without, as we think, making sufficient 
allowance for the danger of sacrificing the remnant of mystery. 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins has been making a profound statistical 
study of barmaids. He finds that for the most part they are 
well fed, well paid, well looked after, and satisfied with their lot, 
Altogether their position is more enviable than that of most 
other women-workers, and they have no desire to be abolished 
in deference to the wishes of a small but noisy section of the 
community. 

In the Cornhi/i Mr. James Payn bids farewell to his editorial 
work in a few well-chosen words in which pathos and humour 
are blended with infinite skill. If ‘Good-bye’ is the saddest 
word known to our tongue, he has the satisfaction of feeling 
that he may perhaps after all die in his bed. ‘It is superfluous 
to assassinate a tyrant after his abdication.’ Thirteen years 
experience of ‘the detested calling’ of an editor have not 
hardened Mr. Payn’s heart. He can still write with sympa- 
thetic pity for the rejected contributor, and rejoice that he has 
been able to hold out a helping hand to many a young writer. 
He resigns his editorship with a regret which will find its echo 
in the hearts not only of those pupils in literature whom he 
has made his friends but of all the many readers of Cornhii/. 
Next month a new series will begin under new editorship. We 
cordially endorse the late editors good wishes to his suc- 
cessor: ‘May health attend him, and especially a fine circu- 
lation |’ 
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A steady demand has sprung up in the market for the shares of the 
Princess Royal (Cue), Limited, a company of which a good deal will be 
heard in the near future. ‘The shares, which are ros. fully paid, could be 
had recently for about 5s. 6d. ; they are now quoted 6s. 6d. to 7s. This 
is hardly surprising, seeing that Mr. Speneer Ellam, a mining expert of 
the most careful and conservative type, declares the company’s property to 
be one of the best developed in the famous Cue district of West Australia, 
which is saying a good deal. The wonder is that the shares of such a dis- 
tinctly promising concern, with a record of crushings yielding 202. to 
30z, to the ton, exclusive of tailings, from absolutely unpicked stone, can 
be purchased in the neighbourhood of 7s. The tests to which the ore of 
the Princess Royal have been put are severe and convincing, the crushings 
being on a very substantial scale, and the development of the property 
generally is going on apace. Mr. Harriss's opinion, expressed in a highly 
favourable report, was to the effect that the Princess Royal would return 
large profits to investors; and Mr. Staddis states that ‘ The value of 
the ore has been demonstrated by the best judge, the mill, which is a better 
proof than a ton of samples.’ Altogether, Princess Royal shares would 
seem to be about as promising a purchase as can be found in the Westra- 
lian market,—! 6843 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


BRISEIS. By William Black. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS’, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘In Brise?s Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a novel, taking such a thing 
to be a work of art, and an entertaining book. Unlike many authors, Mr. Black 
improves. He is not the man to prove false to his reputation, either by palming oft 
poor work under the fathering of his great name, or by taking less pains over his 
novels than he did whena ycunger and less-known man. Moreover, he has mellowed. 
He is at home with its methods, while as vividly alive as ever to impressions : and 
the consequence is that the alertness that characterised 7he Strange Adventures o7 
a Phacton, and the romance that charmed a Daughter of Heth, are both here again, 
with other qualities of value just as great.’—/anity Fair. 


LILIAN BELL’S New Novel, THE 
UNDER SIDE OF THINGS, 


2 r 
can be obtained at all Libraries, | vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
the Pall Mali Gazette (June 5) says :—‘ Lilian Bell makes her upward way 
steadily. Both her previous books are charming in their way, but 7e Under Side 
of Things is that, and more also. The plot is clever and original, and the quiet 
humour and heroism among her dvamatis fersote make their doings delightful 





ALFRED CLARK’S New Story, THE 
FINDING OF LOT’S WIFE, 


is just ready at all Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo,cloth, 6s, 


NEW WORK ON NORWAY, 
IN THE NORTHMAN’S LAND. Travel, 


Sport AND FoLk-LORE IN THE HARDANGER Fyorp AND Fye_tp, By Major 
A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, F.RG.S.. F.Z.S., Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, Author of (/ the Viger, etc. With Map, Illustrations, and Appendix, 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown $8vo, 320 pp., 7s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION (being the THIRD)! 
NEADY NEXT WEEK OF 


THE BEST TOUR IN NORWAY. By E. J. 


Goopman, Author of New Ground in Norway, Notes to Mr. Paul Lange's 
Photegravures of Western Norway, etc. With 34 Full-page Illustrations and 
Route Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALL PEOPLE INTERESTED IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
SHOULD READ 


THE LAND OF GOLD: Being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By 
Juuius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the //ustrated London 
News, and Author of #vcm the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. With Map 


and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author's Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘A vivid picture of rough life in the bush, and the rapid development of a New 


Eldorado.’— 77mes. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S LIFE AND 


LETTERS. By JounT. Morse, Jun. In Two vo's, crown €vo, beautifully 
Illustrated, 18s. 

‘Mr. Morse’s excellent ‘‘ Life” of his distinguished uncle, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’—A theneum. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the 


Game, compiled from Authentic Sources and My own Exgeriences during 
the Last Twenty-three Years. By W. W. REab, for many years a Member 
of the Surrey County Club. With an Introduction by J. SuuTer, late Captain 
Surrey County Eleven. With nearly 30 Illustrations, including a Portrait of 
the Author. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 6d. 
Also EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, each Numbered and 
Signed by the Author. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: Their Padounbaide 


in the Past, and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E. S. May, R.A., 
Author of Achievements of Field Artillery. With Plans and Illustrations. 
Uniform in style with the volumes of ‘ The Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 


A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA: A Com- 


parison of the Critical Period of American History with the present position 
of the Colonies and States of South Africa, and a consideration of the Advan- 
tages ofa Federal Union. By Percy A. Moiteno, LU.B., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on DIET as the 
only Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food, an: 
Insufficient Exercise. By N. E. Yorker-Davies. Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, of London. Fourth Edition. (Sixth Thousand), 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
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